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Historical Documents and Reflections on the Government 
of Holland. By Louis Bonaparte, Ex-King of Hol- 
Jand. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1252. London, 1820. 


Now that national prejudices and personal hostilities may 
alike be supposed to have subsided, we think that the 
most sceptical observer of the events that have taken 
place during the last thirty yearsin Europe, must admit 
the Bonapartes to be a very remarkable family. To 
deny the transcendant genius of Napoleon, would be to 
libel all the princes and all the governments of Europe, 
who were so often reluctantly compelled to acknowledge 
it. Lucien has proved himself a shrewd statesman. By 
his courage and firmness, he saved his brother in the early 
period of the revolution, and his cool calculating policy 
would have been an admirable check on the wild ambition 
of the Emperor of the French, had he always deigned to 
listen to it. Joseph proved himself quite a match for the 
British diplomatists at Amiens. Jerome was ‘ every inch 
a king,’ in Westphalia, antil the Cossacks approached 
Cassel, when prudence dictated a retreat. The sisters of 
Bonaparte are allowed to be women of very superior ta- 
lents, particularly those married to the unfortunate Mu- 
rat and to the Prince Bacchiochi. But of all the mem- 
bers of this family, Louis is certainly the most amiable. 
At a time when prejudice was very strong, the mildness of 
his reign in Holland procured him the admiration of his 
enemies, ‘The firmness with which he resisted every mea- 
sure proposed by his haughty brother to oppress the 
people he had been called upon to govern, and the man- 
nerin which he resigned his crown when he could no 
longer wear it with honour to himself or advantage to his 
subjects, —the calm yet dignified retirement into which he 
withdrew himself,—are events as meritorious in themselves 
oa are remarkable in the history of states and em- 
We anaccount of these circumstances, written by the 
yy = had the most distinguished share in them, 
doubted j ighly interesting, cannot for a moment be 
ep ag aes we are satisfied of its authenticity. 
ae — has lately appeared on the subject of Bona- 
very an it becomes absolutely necessary to scrutinize 
: Beret y _ wathanticiey of every work purporting to 
leaden. er by any inember of the family, or by their 
. ork sPecability of the publishers of the present 
Metes tt y “ 1 those who know them, be a sufficient gua- 
reader will. f 13 “a spurious ; besides, every attentive 
mea pee’ rom the internal evidence which it furnishes, 
Doce urance made doubly sure,’ that the * Historical 
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land,’ are actually from the pen of Louis Bonaparte. We 
are assured that it has been ‘ translated faithfully from the 
original and only manuscript copy, which was transmitted 
to this country by the author, for the express purpose of 
publication.’ And, if farther confirmation were necessary, 
‘ the publishers could refer to the testimony of a distin- 
guished nobleman of this country, who perused the manu- 
script at Rome, while in possession of the author, and has 
since identified it.’ 

The historical ; part of this work comprises a period of 
about five years, during which Louis Bonaparte was 
King of Holland,—displaying a full description of the in- 
terior adininistration of that country,—the views of Louis, 
—his opposition to the system of Napoleon, and the motives 
that finally induced him to retire from the throne,—interest- 
ing particulars of the family of Bonaparte,—the fortune 
and elevation of Napoleonand his brothers, —the conquest of 
Italy,—the expedition to Egypt,—the consulship,—the 
empire,—the peace of Tilsit, &c., and the proposals then 
made to the English government by France and Russia, 
—the invasion of Spain,—the renunciation of Charles LV. 
and Ferdinand VII,—the refusal of Louis Bonaparte to 


‘ascend the Spanish throne,—his opinion on the political 


causes of that disastrous war. It also states the motives, 

hitherto secret, of the marriage of Louis with the daughter 

of Josephine,—the causes that led the married pair mutu- 

ally to agree to a separation,—the circumstances that pre- 

ceded and followed the dissolution of Napoleon’s marriage 

with Josephine,—political reasons that induced Napoleon 

to refuse different princesses, whose hands were offered. 
him, and to prefer the daughter of the Emperor of Aus- 

tria,—correspondence of Napoleon with his brother, . aad 

of the French, with the Dutch ministers, &c. 

From a bill of fare so extensive, we think we may ven- 
ture to promise our readers more than one treat; but be- 
fore we proceed more immediately to the work itself, it is 
necessary to state, that, although unquestionably written 
by Louis Bonaparte, the narrative is given in the third 
person; a mode of writing rather unusual among us ego- 
tists, though common abroad, and sanctioned by the 
practice of antiquity. 

The author commences the first part of his work with 
an account of his own life, which brings us down to the 


} period of his becoming King of Holland. He is particu- 


larly anxious to repel the slanders of ‘ certain libellers,’ who 
have'asserted that the Bonaparte family was neither noble 
nor French; and that his father tilled very inferior situa- 
The proof he adduces of his being a Frenchman, 
is rather amusing. He says, ‘ the Island of Corsicu was 
ceded to France under the reign of Louis XV, and 
Louis Bonaparte was born under Lous XVI, in 1778. 
His brothers were also born under the French domimation, 
and commana are Frenchmen by birth.’ We deny the 
——19 
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conclusion, for while we admit that the Bonapartes were 
born subjects of France, they have no more claim to the 
title of Frenchman, than the offspring of a slave, born in 
Jainaica, would have to the title of Englishman. On the 
nobility and antiquity of the family, the author is much 
more satisfactory, and, as this is asubject on which all the 
amertions and assumptions have been on one side, we pre- 
sent the reverse of the picture, as given in a supplement 
by the author, and which is extracted from an Italian 
work, published at Venice, in 1787, entitled, ‘Istoria de 
Cavalieri Gaudenti di T. Dom. Maria Federici di Tre- 
vigit— 

«« The family of the Bonapartes, which is very ancient and 
very noble, was settled at Treviso, in 1272. 

‘«’ This family occurs in the most remote times. It is 
known, that Nordius or Nordilius Bonaparte, after being Po- 
testa at Parma for a year, atthe close of his government, re- 
- ceived as a recompense the cross of the order of Gaudenti. 
‘The old chronicle ofthat town, published by Muratori, speaks 
ofhimthus: ‘In 1272, D. Nordius Bonaparte, of Treviso, 
was Potesta of Parma, and, at the close of his government, 
he was created a knight of the order of the Gaudenti.’ 

©“ On returning home, Nordius was one of the greatest pro- 
pagators of this orderin the Marca Trevigiana, with Corradino 
di Piombino. And as he wasa personage possessed of great 
credit, his country elected him, in 1283, as its plenipotentiary 
in the solemn treaty concluded between Treviso and Belluno; 
it had already made trial of him in 1267, when he was en- 
trusted, with Filippo Bocaseino, to reconcile another dispute. 

£ In 1285, N. Bonaparte was chosen by the towns of ‘Tre- 
viso, Feltri, and Belluno, as arbiter regarding the rights, which 
each of these towns pretended to the suppressed bishoprick of 
Oderzo, and the church of Mussolente, pretensions which, to 
the people of Treviso, were the cause of so much trouble, and 
sO Many excommunications. 

*«« He was not only entrusted with public affairs, but his 
credit and consideration were such, that he was frequently 
called on to decide on the affairs of individuals. We find him 
delegated to judge in the celebrated cause which arose re- 
specting the inheritance of Gabrielo da Camino, in 1264. 

e find him a witness, in 1280, tothe testament of Pietro 
Calza, &c. “The consideration in which he was held by the 
order of chivalry, to which he belonged, kept pace with the 
comfidence reposed in him with respect both to public and 
private affairs. In 1288, he was already Syndic; he built a 
church, supported conventual knights and priests. In the 
following year, 1289, he was appointed Procurator-General, 
and in that character he took possession of the sestates of the 
order on the 10th of July. Nordius Bonaparte erected an hos- 
pttal for patients, with a church, at his own expense, at a short 
distance from Treviso, near the gate of St. enna and he 
gave the direction of it to the knights of San Giacopo della 
spata, who were afterwards invested with it in 1342, by his 
grandson, Odorico Bonaparte. The family of Bonaparte re- 
mained always patrons of this church and hospital. Nordius 
Bonaparte was interred in this church, in 1290; for in the old 
necrology of the church of S. Nicolo da Trevigi, the follow- 
ing article iscontained . ‘ On the Sd of April, 1290, died the 
Chevalier Nordilins de Bonaparte, knight of the blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, interred in the church of S Giacopo della Spata.’ 
He founded the Hespital Church. The name of the wife of 
Nordius was Marmagna ; she had an estate, which was situ- 
ated between the monastery of S. Maria Novella di Trevigi, 
the river Silere, the public road, and the Mills Square. She 
afterwarcs sold this estate, in 1290, to the Cavalieri Gaudenti, 
as appears by a deed of sale. Bonsembiante Bonaparte was 
as celebrated as his brother, and a knight like him; and he 
was his brother’s colleague in the affair of the princes of Ca- 
mind, in 1264. In 1279, he joined the league between the 
people of Padua, Vicenza, and Treviso, and pacified the dis- 
contented party of Padua, He made presents to the hospita 
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of Treviso, where his testament is preserved. According to 


the old Necrology, already mentioned, he died on the {oth 


of June, 1308, and was interred in the church of the Jacobins 
of Treviso, as were almost all the other members of his fg. 
mily. He lived in the street of St. Andrew, which was that 
of his brother, as in the deed of sale of Marmagna already al- 
luded to, it is said, ‘ Done at Treviso, in the Contrada, (or 
street,) of St. Andrew, under the portico of the Knight Bon. 
sembiante Bonaparte.’ 

‘<¢ Bonsembiante married Elica, daughter of Constantino de| 
Pero, the most illustrious family of Treviso, who was a bene. 
factress of the Dominicans. 

‘In the church of Santa Egidia, or Santa Maria Solare, ip 
the city of Bologna, we find the body of the deceased Bona. 
parte with this Latin inscription :— 


* Arca Bonapartis corpus tenet ista heati : 
Multos sanavit, se sauctum esse probavit.” 


‘ « Peter Bonaparte, the son of the above mentioned Nor- 
dius, acted a great part in the history of Treviso: seconded by 
the Azzoni and the Beroaldi de Treviso, he destroyed, in 
1312, the tyranny exercised by Ricciardo and Guerellone, 
“Shorr of Camino, over his country. On this account the 

onapartes, besides the’castle of St. Zenone, received from the 
people of Treviso the exclusive right of bearing arms in and 
out of the city. After the fall of the Caminesi, Peter Bona- 
parte leagued himself with the Scaligeri, masters of Verona, 
and was Podesta of Padua. Peter left behind him two sons, 
of whom one, named QOderico, executed the testamentary 
measures of his grandfather, with respect to the Knights of St 
Giaccpo della Spata, already mentioned, and the other son, 
Servadius Bonaparte, was elected, in 1352, prior of the order 
of the Gaudenti, as appears from the following extract: ‘In 
the name of Christ, amen.’ The nobles of the first rank have’ 
presented to thecaptainand Potesta of ‘Treviso, the Chevalier 
Servadius de Bonaparte, elected by them as their prior, de- 
manding, according to usage, that he be confirmed.’ The 
Potesta confirmed him immediately in public, as well as the 
Grand Master of the order ; he lived a Jong time in the midst 
of troubles and wars, and died in 1397.’’ ’ 


In an earlier part of the work, the author, speaking on 
the same subject, says :— 

‘As to the nobility of the Bonaparte family, whatever libel: 
lers may pretend, it is very ancient, and well identified in the 
annals of Italy. It is said, that when the marriage of Napo- 
leon with the Arch-duchess Maria Louisa was about to take 
place, the French Emperor, in answer to sone remonstrances 
on the subject, observed, ‘‘I should not enter into this alliance, 
if I did not know, that her origin is as noble as my own. 
collection of documents, extracted from the archives of Gii- 
ferent towns of Italy, was then presented to the Emperor Na- 
poleon, from which it appeared, that the Bonapartes, at @ very 
remote period, were lords of Treviso. Nepoleon threw i 
into the fire, energetically observing, ‘ I wish my nobility ” 
commence only with myself, and to hold all my titles 170m 
the French people.’ ” 


The Bonaparte family quitted Corsica when that island 
was ceded to the English, and settled first at Lavellette, 
near Toulon, and afterwards at Marseilles, where sun 
Bonaparte married Julia Clari, sister of the first merchan 
in the city, with whom he got a fortune of upwards 0 
20,000]. No sooner was Napoleon promoted by his od 
duct at the siege of Toulon, than he determined that his 
brother Louis should embrace a military life, and . 
therefore placed him in his staff, with the rank of su 
lieutenant, Louis made his first campaign im the army 
of the maritime Alps, and was present at the taking 
Oneille, and at the battle del Cairo :-— 


‘ The first time he was conducted by Napoleon into ood 
gagement, Louis, far from feeling any astonishmeni, wise 
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to serve as a rampart to his brother. This was before Saorgio, 
3 village on the great road from Nice to Tenda, exceedingly 
strong from its situation. The enemy kept up a very brisk 
re of mountain artillery; that is to say, of pieces carrying 
balls of two or three pounds weight. Louis placed himself 
before his brother, when he proceeded along the outside of 
the entrenchments for the purpose of examining them. He 
remained constantly in this position during the whole of this 
inspection, notwithstanding his brother’s prohibition, and the 


fre of the enemy. 

‘On another occasion, they happened to be ata battery 
upon which the enemy kept up a brisk fire. ‘The breast-works 
were what is called a barbette ; that is, only three or four feet 
in height. The garrison frequently stooped down to shelter 
themselves. Napoleon remarked, that Louis imitated the 
example of his elder brother, remaining immoveable the whole 
time; and by way of trial, he asked him the reason: ‘I have 
heard you say,’ answered Louis, ‘‘ that a French officer of 
artillery ought never to fear cannon: it is our best weapon.” ’ 


From the commencement of Napoleon’s campaigns in 
Italy down to the expedition to Egypt, the history of 
Louis contains few transactions of importance. He had 
no ambition for a military life, and although he displayed 
courage on several occasions, he mecha, that it was 
‘merely by fits and starts ;’ the following, however, is one 


instance :— 


‘Afterthe taking of Milan, the city of Pavia revolted, and im- 
risoned the French garrison. The insurgents even marched on 
Milan, sounding the tocsin as they proceeded. The French 
army advanced to meet them, and reached them at Binasco: 
this village was set on fire. On arriving before Pavia, the army 
summoned the city to surrender, with a view to preserve it 
trom the horrors of an assault; but all capitulation was re- 
jected; the bearer of the flag of truce was even wounded, 
and returned covered with blood. Napoleon gave orders to 
effect a breach ; but the field artillery, though planted near 
the walls, was insufficient for that purpose. He then ordered 
a party of grenadiers to repair to the gate with axes, to drive 
itin: Lannes and Dupas commanded them. They were all 
on foot: Louis was ordered to accompany them, but on horse- 
back, in order that he might examine the situation of the 
town, should an entrance be obtained, and return instantly 
with an account of the result. The grenadiers advanced 
boldly, without returning the heavy fire to which they were 
exposed from the ramparts. Louis, being on horseback, and 
seequentiy higher than the rest, was the mark they particu- 
arly singled out ; but he reached the gate, without either his 
i or himself receiving the slightest wound. The gate 
rat nven in; the insurgents withdrew into the streets, aban- 
mg the ramparts, and the ground in their vicinity. He 
tt to great danger, while pursuing them during a 
hey an , Saawonnd discharge of musketry ; and he advanced 
a. town-hall, situated in the centre of Pavia, not- 
ge ng the fire of the insurgents. Fortunately, the army 
the . i them closely, spread itself in every direction, and 
' — who were prisoners, found also means to set 
hae ‘airy at liberty. The city was. soon reduced to subjec- 
this Bote could only be partially saved from pillage. At 
Gincitcan spectacle he was greatly shocked, and became 
rd still more cold and taciturn,’ 


Pos ih distinguished himself on several other occa- 
rely aatios : a brilliant campaign, of which he gives a 
vets rete account. He afterwards accompanied his 
attle of Amv Ape to Egypt. In an account of the 
nglish th oukir, which he says ‘ ought to convince the 
"sn that the French will have a navy, whenever they 


insti i 
tance of heroism and affection :— 


death of the young Casabianca were deserving of remark. 
This boy, whose age did not exceed thirteen, displayed the 
utmost activity. Stationed among the guns, he encou 
the gunners and sailors, and whea the firing happened to be 
impe@ed in the heat of the action, through excess of zeal and 
agitation, he restored order and tranquillity by a coolness, 
which was quite astonishing for his age ; he made the gunners 
and sailors sensible of their inadvertencies, and took care that 
each gun was served with cartridges suited to its calibre. 

‘He did not know, that his father had been mortally 
wounded ; and when the fire broke out on board the Orient, 
and the guns were abandoned, this courageous child remained 
by himself, and called loudly on his father, to tell him, if he 
could quit his post like the rest without dishonour. The fire 
was making dreadful ravages, yet he still waited for his father’s 
answer; but in vain! At length an old sailor informed him of 
the misfortune of Casabianca, and told him, that he was or- 
dered to save his son’s life by surrendering. He refused, and 
ran to the gun-room. When he perceived his father, he threw 
himself upon him, held him in his close embrace, and de- 
clared, that he would never quit him. In vain his father en- 
treated and threatened him; in vain the old sailor, who felt 
an attachment to his captain, wished to render him this last 
service. ‘I must die, I will die with my father!’ answered 
the generous child. ‘¢ There is but a moment remaining,”’ 
observed the sailor ; ‘I shall have great difficulty in savin 
myself; adieu !” The flame reaching the powder, the vesse 
blew up, with the young Casabianca, who in vain covered 
with his body the mutilated remains of his father.’ 


On the return of Louis from Egypt, Napoleon, who 
had now possessed himself of the government of France, 
determined that his brother should marry Hortensia Beau- 
harnois, daughter of Josephine. Louis long avoided a 
union from which he anticipated no happiness, but at 
length consented, and he describes with much feeling the 


misery it has occasioned :— 


‘One evening, when there was a ball at Malmaison, bis 
sister-in-law took him apart, his brother joined them, and, 
after a long conference, hes obtained from him his consent. 
The day for the ceremony was fixed, and on the 4th of Janu- 
ary, 1802, the contract, the civil marriage, and the religious 
ceremony took place .. . . - Louis becamea husband . . . 
. . « Never was there a more gloomy ceremony—never had 
husband and wife a stronger presentiment of all the horrors 
of a forced and ill-suitea marriage. 

‘This was the commencement of his misfortunes; of his 
physical and moral sufferings: he was then 22 years of age. 
His constitution had been early formed, but his mind and his 
character were not yet entirely so. He possessed that nazvete, 
that excessive sincerity, which belongs essentially to infancy, 
the result of a private education, and of the grave and reflect- 
ing disposition of aman, forced to accustom himself to live 
within himself. 

‘ This troublesome situation changed his character ; it also 
affected his health, progressively, but without his perceiving 
it, as it were: from thenceforward he was a stranger to re 
pose. | 
‘No calamities can be more real or more insuppottable, 
than domestic troubles, because from whatever part they pro- 
ceed, they directly reach the heart. 

‘ Those of Louis stamped on his mind and his whole exist- 
ence a sort of profound melancholy, a dejection, an aridity, 
so to speak, which nothing ever could, or ever will, remedy. 
‘ We shall now add a word or two with respect to his mar- 
riage, that we may avoid returning again to 3 subject, wHich 
has supplied libellers with so many calumnies and absurd 
stories. 

‘ Before the ceremony, during the benediction, and ever 
afterwards, they both equally and constantly felt, that they 
were not sulted for each other, and yet they allowed, them - 
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the mother of Hortensia more especially, conceived to be é3- 
sentially politic and necessary. From the 4th of January, 1802, 
down to the month of September, 1807, when they finally 
parted from each other, key remained together in all not 
more than four months, and that at three separate periods, 
with long intervals between; but they bad three children, 
whom they loved with equal affection. The eldest, named 
‘Napoleon Eicdas, died in Holland, on the 5th of May, 1807; 
Napoleon Louis, the second, was baptized at St. Cloud, by 
his holiness, Pope Pius VII, during the residence of the sove- 
reign pontiff in France. This is the son whom Louis endea- 
voured to put in his place when he abdicated in 1810. The 
third received the name of Cha:les Louis Napoleon.’ 


In 1805, Louis was appointed to command the army 
of reserve, being part of that destined to invade England, 
and which he says, would have done us ‘ irreparable in- 
jury.” He afterwards had the command in Paris, and, 
Jastly, was appointed to protect Holland, and the north of 
France, which was then threatened. In this service he 
continued until raised to the throne. 


{To be continued.) 
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The Diary of an Invalid; being the Journal of a Tour 
in pursuit of Health, &c. 


(Concluded from p. 247.) 


From Rome, Mr. Matthews proceeded to Naples, where 
he found English society and English sports, which ap- 
pear to be in great favour in Europe. He lodged at the 
house of a bishop, who would ‘ chatter for two hours to 
extract a few carlini from the pockets of his guests.’ So 
poor and so mean are some of the clergy of Naples. This 
bishop had attended the pope during his captivity in 
France, and was a witness of the scene between Napoleon 
and his Holiness, at which it was erroneously stated that 
the Emperor struck him. The bishop says, he only laid 
hold of the pope’s garments, but did not strike him. 
Among the places which Mr. M. visited during his stay 
here, he did not omit the Campo Santo,—the great Gol- 
gotha of Naples :— 


‘ It is situated on arising ground behind the tewn; about 
a mile and-a half from the gate. Within its walls, are 365 ca- 
verns; one is opened every day for the reception of the dead, 
the great mass of whom, as soon as the rites of religion have 
been performed, are brought here for sepulture. There were 
fifteen cast in, while we were there ; men, women, and chil- 
dren,—without a rag to cover them ; literally fulfilling the 
words of scripture,—‘‘ As he came forth out of his mother’s 
womb, naked shall he return, to go as he came!” I looked 
down into this frightful charnel-house ;—it was a shocking 
sight ;.a mass of blood and garbage,—for many of the bodies 
had been opened at the hospitals. Cock-roaches, and other 
reptiles, were crawling about in all their glory,—“ We fat all 
creatures else to fat us, and we fat ourselves for maggots ; 
that’s the end!” 

‘We made the sexton of this dreary abode, who, by the 
way, had been employed in this daily work for eleven years, 
open the stone of the next day’s grave, which had been sealed 
up fora year. The flesh was entirely gone; for, in sucha 
fermenting mass, the work of corruption must go on swim- 
mingly. Quick lime is added to hasten the process, and no- 
thing seemed to remain, but a dry heap of bones and skulls. 
What must be the feelings of those, who can suffer the remains 
of a friend, a sister, ‘a mother, or a wife, to be thus disposed 
of? Indifferent as I feel to the posthumous fate of my own 
remains, heaven grant, that [ may at least rest and rot alone; 
and not be mixed up in so horrible a human hash as this ! 

‘There were some women saying ave marias, within the 
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square, for tne departed souls of their friends ; but, our a-. 
rival took them from this pious work, and set them upon some 
calculations connected with us, and our carriage, and the 
number of it; to direct them, in the selection of lucky nun. 
bers in the lottery, upon their return to Naples!’ . 


The roya] palace remains in the state in which Murat 
left it, except that the family pictures have been removed 
und thrust into a garret. In Madame Murat’s dregsijo 


room there is a small library, which principally consists of 


the translations of English authors. In Joachim’s room, 
almost every article of furniture is ornamented with the 
head of Henry 1V, the royal model which he is said to 
have proposed to himself. Of the ill-fated Murat we have 
the following pleasing anecdote:— 


‘In his very last retreat, he is said to have risked his life 
to save the son of one of his nobility, who wanted the courage 
to do it himself. ‘They were crossing the river, under the fire 
of the Austrians; the horse of the young man was wounded, 
and his situation appeared hopeless, Joachim, moved by the 
distress of the father, plunged into the stream, and brought 
the son in safety to the bank, where the father had remained 
a helpless spectator of the whole transaction.’ 


On the author’s return to Rome, he witnessed the exe. 
cution of a man who had murdered his father, at the in- 
stigation of his mother. The murder was discovered by 
the sagacity of a dog :— 

‘The mother was condemned to imprisonment for life;— 
the son tothe guillotine. He kept us waiting from ten o’clock 
till almost three ; for the execution is delayed till the culprit 
is brought to a due state of penitence. 

‘ At last the bell rung, the host was brought from a neigh- 
bouring church, that he might receive the last sacrament; 
and soon afterwards, the criminal was led out. Jnglese was 
a passport on this ason other occasions. ‘Ihe guards that 
formed in a square round the guillotine, made way for me to 
pass; and I was introduced, almost against my will, close to 
the scaffold. 

‘ A crucifix, anda black banner, with death’s heads upon 
it, were borne before the culprit, who advanced between 
two priests. He mounted the scaffold with a firm step, and 
did not once flinch till he stooped to put his head into the 
groove prepared to receive it. 

‘ This isthe trying minute, the rest is the affair of the tenth 
part of an instant. It appears to be the best of all modes of 
inflicting the punishment of death; combining the greatest 
impression on the spectator, with the least possible suffering 
to the victim. It is so rapid, that [ should doubt whether 
there were any suffering ; but from the expression of the 
countenance, when the executioner held up the head, Iain 
inclined to believe, that sense and consciousness may remain 
for a few seconds, after the head is off. The eyes seemed to 
retain speculation for a moment or two, and there was a look 
in the ghastly stare with which they glared upon the crowd, 
which implied that the head was aware of its Ignominiow® 
situation. And indeed there is nothing improbable in Ms 
supposition, for in all injuries of the spine, whereby a col 
munication with the sensoiium is cut off, it is the parts below 
the injury which are deprived of sensation, while those above 
retain their sensibility. And so, in the case of decapitatioy, 
the muscles and nerves of the face and eyes, may fora sige 
time continue to convey impressions to the brain, in spite© 
the separation from the trunk. d 

Passing over our author’s residence at Florence 3° 
Venice, we accompany him in his journey to \ erly 
where a captain with whom he travelled, related the io 
lowing anecdotes of Bonaparte :— 

‘ At the battle of Lodi, there was a battery of the enem): 


which was making dreadful havoc amongst the French ranks; 
and repeated attempts had been made to storm it im vain. 
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officer came to Bonaparte to represent to him the importance 
of making another effort to silence it ; when he put himself at 
the head of a party, exclaiming, ‘ qu'elle se taise! and car- 
ried it by storm. On another occasion, he was giving some 
impracticable orders, which were humbly represented to him 
to be impossible ; when he burst out—‘ comment? ce mot 


n’est pas Francais.’ 
Speaking of the Simplon road, Mr. M. says,— 


‘ Baveno is on the grand Simplon road, which I now en- 
tered upon for the first time. It is lined on both sides with 
short granite pillars, about the size of a common English 
mile-stone, placed in regular succession at very short inter- 
vals,—(scarcely more than six feet apart)—which, on the 
edge of a precipice, are also surmounted with a wooden rail. 
The scenery soon becomes interesting ; but it is not till you 
pass Domo d’ Ossola, and begin to wind up the Val Vedro, 
that you are introduced into the heart and core of the Alpine 
recesses. 

‘While you gaze with astonishment at the monstrous masses, 
which nature has here heaped one upon another, in every 
mode of shapeless desolation : and feel that sensation of awe, 
which it is the effect of such scenery to produce, by impress- 
ing the mind with a vague but overwhelming idea of the power 
of the mighty master of nature, it is impossible not to be filled 
with admiration of the man, who had the boldness to under- 
take, and the genius to accomplish a complete triumph over 
such fearful obstacles. In this, as in many other instances, he 
has far out-done all former achievements. Hannibal, it is 
true, passed the Alps at the head of his army; but Napoleon 
not only did this, but, as a lasting record of his contempt of 
all impediments, physical as well as moral, that stood in the 
way of the execution of his purpose, he has left this ‘ royal 
road;”’ by which every puny whipster may do the same, 
without the precaution even of dragging the wheel of his car- 
riage. 

‘This great work does, I think, eclipse all the fabled ex- 
ploits which Grecia mendax, or Roma mendacior, have handed 
downto us. Xerxes’s adventure with Mount Athos was no- 
thing to it. Napoleon has burst through solid rocks, that 
would have defied Hannibal with all his vinegar; he has 
‘abridged rivers ??’—in a word he has played the very devil. 
The rocks frown at you and seem, 


** To wonder how the devil you got there ;,” 


while they hang over your head, as if preparing every moment 
tocome thundering down with a tremendous ‘‘ w:02¥0: xvAsvdelo,” 
to punish you for daring to invade their secret and solemn 
solitudes, and make— 


** At once your murder and your monument.” 


‘In fact, the foundations have been so catamaranned, that 
more than one ecroulment has already taken place. 

“It is remarkable that Napoleon never traversed this road 
himself. {t was begun and finished in five years; but it is to 
be feared, from the negligence evinced in repairing it, that 


the indolence or the policy of the present rulers, may suffer 
it to fall into decay.’ 


A little further on, we have a brief account of the cele- 
brated bridge of Schaffhausen :— 


‘The Swiss, and particularly the inhabitants of the neigh- 
for thee canton of Appenzell, have always been celebrated 
woe sc skill in mechanics. A remarkable instance of their 
one — genius was furnished by Ulrich Grubenman. This 
sort pr © was a common carpenter, was the inventor of that 
wack ? wooden bridge, which is in German called ‘hzng- 
‘ 
rides onseduence of the repeated washing away of the 
sider of “ ng eapahen, a committee was appointed to con- 
avoid th a p an for anew structure. Grubenman, in order to 
€ force of the stream, proposed to erect a bridge, 


Which should consist of a single arch. The idea of throwiog 


an arch, across a width of 300 feet, was treated with ridicule, 


visionary, when Grubenman, as the story runs, answered the 
objections by jumping with his whole weight, vpon tie mini- 
ature model of his intended work, which bore him up tri- 
umphantly, and his plan was in the end adopted. ‘The pas- 
sage across [by] this celebrated bridge, is not, as is usual, over 
the arch, but through a covered way suspended beneath it. 

' A very small weight is sufficient to cause a general vibra- 
tion, and the effect produced by a carriage passing across, 
would, at first, lead you to apprehend that the whole structure 
was about to tumble to pieces.’ 


Mr. Matthews could not pass Ferney without a come 
mon-place attack on Voltaire, whose talents he thinks, 
and with some truth, have been over-rated. At Langue- 
doc, he was disgusted with the kitchen of a village ino, 


it is, therefore, no wonder that an invalid should feel it 
very sensibly :— 


** «J wished,” says, he “ for the pencil of Wilkie, at Remou~ 
lins, a little village where we breakfasted this morning. White 
the host, who played as many parts as Buskin in the farce, was 
killing the devoted fowl, his cat ran away with the sausages 
intended to garnish it; poor Chanticleer was laid down to 
finish his death song as he could, while the host par- 


third of the sausages were gone before he discovered her: 
Puss, however, paid dearly for itin the end, for, in.endeavour- 
ing to make her escape under a door, the aperture was so 


of it, upon which mine host wreaked his vengeance, by stamp: 
ing most unmercifully. At last we sat down to Grimalkin’s 


means’ to help him, nor scarcely a stick of wood with which 
to make a fire, he did contrive, some how or other, to furnish 
avery tolerable breakfast: and this seems to be the great 
merit of French cookery,—that it can make something out of 


with money and materials, and if a professed cook cannot do 
it without, his art is not worth a farthing.’ 


A dissertation on the property-tax in England; some 
conjectures on the Iron Mask, who the author supposes. 
to have been Fouquet, the disgraced minister of Louis 
XIV; a vindication of Christianity against Deism; the 
story of Jean Calas; and a discussion oa French politics, 
are subjects we willingly pass over as furnishing no no- 
velty. 

At Thoulouse, Mr. M. visited John Philip Kemble, and 
at Bordeaux he saw Talma play all his favourite charac, 
ters. Of his Hamlet, and Ducis’ version of the tragedy, 
we have the following remarks :— 


‘'Talma’s Hamlet isa chef d’auvre ;—in his hands it is the 
most atiecting picture of filial piety that can be imagined. 
His power of expressing grief is beyond every thing | ever 
witnessed on the stage, or in real life. As Hamlet, there is 
an appearance of concentrated sorrow, impressed upon his 
features and figure, which never leaves him from beginning 
to end. He is—like the Niobe of whom his prototype 
speaks—* all tears.” to the utter exclusion of that ‘* antic dis- 
position” which the English Hamlet assumes, to the Proje 
dice, perhaps, of our sympathy with his sorrows. ‘The other 
alterations are chiefly these: Ducis makes Ophelie the daugh- 
ter of Claudius, who is not brother to the murdered king, but 
only premier Prince du Sang, aud this certainly heightens the 
embaras of the French Hamlet, who is as much in love with 
Ophelie as the English :— 

“* Immoler Claudius,—puuir cet inhumain, 
C’est plonger a sa fille un poiguard daus le sein; 





C’est la tuer moi-méme.” 


and the plan was about to be dismissed, as the project of a. 


which he says ‘is enough to damp the strongest appetite;” 


sued puss to her retreat, which was so well chosen, that 4°. 


small, that her hinder Jegs and tail were deft on the hither side — 


leavings, and though the landlord had no ‘ appliances and . 


nothing. Moliere observes, that any body can dress a dinner ~ 
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‘The madness and death of Ophelie are also avoided. 
They quarrel, however, violently, the lady being determined 
to save her father, and Hamlet equally bent upon his 
destruction. Then for Gertrude, she does not marry Clau- 
Gius; the infidelity has preceded the murder of the king, and 
she is thenceforward afl penitence and horror. ‘The Hamlet 
Of Ducis, too, is fonder of his mother than the Hamlet of 
Shakespeare, and the French ghost is a much bloodier fel- 
low than the English hobgoblin : he insists upon it, that Ham- 
let shall not only “‘ speak daggers,” but use them also; his 
bloody commission extends to the punishment of both the 

ilty parties. Itis in vain, however, that Hamlet attempts 
the’ assassination of his mother,—his hand and heart fail him; 
—ultimately, however, she saves him the trouble, and the 
ghost is appeased and satished. The stage effect of the invi- 
sible speechless spectre of Ducis, is certainly superior to the 
‘* too solid flesh” of the ‘‘ honest ghost” of Shakspeare. The 
moment the English ghost enters with his ‘‘ martial stalk” the 
illusion is over. But, perhaps, the finest part of the French 
play isthe scene where Hamlet relates to his friend Norceste, 
his interview with his father’s spirit;—this is the ne plus 
ulra of acting. Instead of Shakespeare’s expedient of the 
play, ‘‘ to catch the conscience” of the guilty parties, Hamlet 
causes Norceste to announce to thein, as news from England, 
@ similar story of treason and murther, perpetrated there. 

‘ Ducis makes the conscience of Claudius immoveable ; 
‘gl mest point troublé,” exclaims Norceste in doubt; 
** Non,” replies Hamlet, ‘‘ Non; mais regarde ma meré !”’ 
the effect of these words, as delivered by Talma, was truly 
astonishing. At the end of the play, the hostile approach of 
Claudius is asnounced to Hamlet, (while he is engaged ina 
most affecting éclaircissement with his mother :) he starts up, 
exclaiming,—*‘ Luz! ce monstre !—qu’il vienne !’—and then, 
after a pause and a long start, a la Kean,—*‘ Qu'il vienne / je 
Pattends !—ma vengeance est certaine !” 

‘This burst—gu’tl vienne! je Vattends ! is perhaps the 
most electrifying thing on any stage ;—and then the voice of 
Talma! non hominem sonat!—there is a supernatural impres- 
siveness aboutit, that affects the soul in the most awful manner, 
while it can melt in a moment into the tones of the truest and 
most touching pathos. ‘Talma stands alone upon the French 
stage, with no rival near the throne, at an immeasurable ele- 
yation aboveall competitors. It is a common, and I believe 
in general a just notion, that actors are stimulated by mutual 
excellence, and play better for being ‘‘ acted up to,” asthe 
phraseis. But though this may be true of the superior actor in 
felation to the inferior, [I doubt whether it be ever true vice 
versa; and it is easy to perceive, that the powers of the infe- 
slor actors are paralysed as they approach the ‘‘ intolerable 
day,” which Talina sheds around him, and “ gin to pale their 
ineffectual fire.” 

‘In a word, Talma’s Hamlet is a masterpiece,—it is “ the 
thing itself” —and may be classed with the Coriolanus of Kem- 
ble, the Queen Catharine of Siddons, the Othello of Kean, 
and, though last, not least, the Sir Pertinax Macsycophant of 
Cooke.’ 


_ Paris has been so much explored and described by its 
numerous visitors, that we can scarcely expect any no- 
velty in the account of the ‘ Lions,’ with which it abounds; 
weshall, therefore, in conclusion, only quote our author’s 
opinion of French ladies :-— 


_‘ The French women appear, what I believe they really are, 
kind, good-humoured, and affectionate ; but light, fickle, ca- 
pracious, and trifling. Without having thrown oif entirely the 
robe of virtue, they wear it so loosely as to admit of freedoms, 
which would shock the delicacy of more reserved manners, 
No woman in Paris, I believe, would feel offended at any pro- 

osals, if made d’une certaine maniére, et d’un air bien comme 
af faut ;—though it by no means follows that the proposals 
would be accepted ; for, as Mrs. Sullen says, in the play, “ it 
happens with women as with men, the greatest talkers are of- 





he ad 


ten the greatest cowards; and there’s a reason for it: those 
— evaporate in prattle, which might do more mischief jf 
they took another course.” But, there can be no deserip- 
tions of national characters without exceptions—Mesdames 
Ney and Lavalette, in these days, and Mesdames La Roche 
Jacquelin, and Roland, in the days of the revolution, mg 

challenge a comparison with the fairest names that eye; 
pret, A annals of womanhood. 

‘ Matrimony, if one may take the evidence of the journals 
seems to be a regular business of advertisement. I select 
three out of eight in one paper; and all, too, on the part of 
the ladies. 

‘«Une demoiselle bien née et amiable, ayant 120,000 
francs de biens, desire épouser un homme agé et riche.” 

«+«« Une demoiselle de 24 ans, jolie et d’une education dis- 
tinguee, ayant 40,000 francs comptant, et par la suite, 200,000 
francs, desire epouser un jeune homme amiable, et ayant de 
la fortune.” 

“«* Une demoiselle, de 19 ans, sans fortune, mais jolie, 
aimable, et bien elevée, desire €pouser un homme 4gé, et 
assez aise pour pouvoir faire quelque bien asa mére,” 

‘ Perhaps agé means no more than our word aged, as ap- 
plied to a horse. 

‘ This may suffice as a specimen ; on the part of the gen- 
tlemen, the paper offered no advertisement whatever.’ 


PIPL PLP OLD LPP PLP PEP PAL ODO LOD PPP CE PD? 


Travels in Africa, to the Sources of the Senegal and Gam- 
bia, in 1818. By G. Mollien. Translated from the 
French. With a Map and other Engravings.  8vo. 
pp. 128, London, 1820. 


Mr. Mo .tuten was one of the persons who fortunately 
reached the shore when the Medusa frigate was wrecked 
on the coast of Africa, in the year 1816. The informa- 
tion he was enabled to obtain gave a new impulse to the 
ardour which he had always cherished, of penetrating into 
the interior of Africa. In 1817, he proceeded up the 
river Senegal, as far as the stations or markets for the gum 
trade, known by the names of the Trarsus and the Brak- 
nas. He then returned to France to solicit permission to 
execute his original project, but not procuring a definitive 
answer from the minister, he embarked for Senegal, and 
met with a patron in M. de Fleuriau, the new governor of 
the colony. 

The intention of M. Mollien’s voyage was to discover 
the sources of the Senegal and Gambia, as also those of 
the Dialli-Ba. He was prevented from accomplishing 
the latter part of his mission by insurmountable objects, 
but he has fulfilled the others. The sources of the Senegal, 
Gambia, Falémé, and Rio Grande, are not far from each 
other, and situated in a cluster of hills to the N. W. and 
at a short distance from Timbo. The Gambia and Rio 
Grande rise from the same cavity, in the midst of elevated 
mountains. These two rivers, after emerging from this 
narrow basin, flow in a contrary direction, and empty 
themselves into the same sea, at the distance of fifty 
leagues from each other. . 

‘The travels of Mollien, in addition to their settling the 
actual sources of these rivers, give much curious informa 
tion relating to the manners and customs of the countries 
which he explored. These will be found particularly set 
viceable to future travellers, and are in themselves very 19° 
teresting. Our limits will not permit us to give more 
than one extract, descriptive of the government and CcUS- 
toms of the inhabitants on the banks of the Gambia and 


Senegal :— 
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‘ Foutatoro, which is one of the most extensive states in all 
this part of Africa, is bounded on the west, by the a, of 
the Bourb-Jolofts, and the kingdom of Brack; the Senegal se- 
arates it on the north from the countries inhabited by the 
Moors; to the east it has Bondou, and lastly, Ouli lies to the 
south. The fertility of its soil is a source of great wealth to its 
inhabitants. ‘The country is watered by several small rivers, 
which might afford peculiar facilities to commerce, were they 
connected by canals. The lands along these rivers will bear 
a comparison with the richest in France. The inhabitants 
cultivate them with care, but neglect the <—— of trees, so 
that wood is a scarce article in their country. For fuel, they 
burn cow’s dung, either alone or mixed with millet straw; 
they might, however, have beautiful forests, if they would 
but second the bountiful dispensations of nature, by a due 
forecast.’ 

‘ Foutatoro is now a sort of theocratic oligarchy, in which, 
however, the people are not without a due share of influ- 
ence. Aldondou, El-Iman-Siré, Sambaiéaeé, Boumandouet, 
El-Iman-Rindiao, Erdosambadede, and Dembanaiel, are the 
chiefs; each of these is proprietor of a portion of the country, 
and they jointly exercise the sovereign authority. The first 
two always enjoy adegree of pre-eminence, for their two 
yoices form a majority in the council; but to give their de- 
crees greater weight with the people, they create an Almamy, 
(Iman,) whom they select from among the common Mara- 
bouts. All the acts of government are performed in his name, 
but this Almamy can take no step, without consulting his 
council. When dissatisfied with this chief, they retire, dur- 
ing the night, to an elevated spot, and after deliberation, the 
Almamy is deposed, and another chosen in his place. They 
desire his attendance, and address him in these words: ‘‘ We 
have chosen thee to govern our country with wisdom.” The 
Almay then takes the Koran, and says, ‘ I will strictly fol- 
low that which the book of God prescribes; if he commands 
al up my wealth, to sacrifice my children, [ will do 
It. pon this, Aldondou on one side, and El-Iman-Siré on 
the other, present the new Almamy to the people, saying: 
‘‘ Here is your king, obey him.” ‘The people applaud, and 
the elevation of the new prince to the throne is celebrated by 
volleys of musketry. Almamy makes presents to the seven 
chiefs, and, in his turn, receives donations of flocks and slaves 
‘rom the people. When the deposition of the Almamy is 
pronounced, the children proclaim it to him, uttering cries and 
‘hrowing mud and stones at his hut. Hethen relinquishes the 
insignia of his authority, and mingles with the class of private 
a Ifhe does not obey the orders of his successor, he 
aa ty pneeit liable to be scourged. Nothing is less dur- 
hive n this country than the supreme authority; in 1818, 
oh Brg successively three Almamys, Each of the seven 

lets at his death is succeeded by his brother. 
freense moro, and among the Moors, there exists a sort of 
the aoor a the secret of which has never been revealed ; 
pa but. is shut up for eight days ina hut; he is allowed to 
ie a-day ; he sees no person, excepting the slave 
‘led. ber carry him his food; and at the end of that pe- 
ploy all weces of men in masks present themselves, and em- 
scouts Possible means to put his courage to the proof; if he 
wa bone with honour, he is admitted. In the villages 
mal oF airy of this fraternity reside, they act as conjurors, 
testin a ed Almousseri. One day, Boukari told me, at- 
cance with ee of what he was about to say, that being ina 
of rain that — of these men, there fell such a heavy shower 
wishes of th e would not depart ; yielding, however, to the 
on all wb ig Almousseri, he set sail.‘ ‘Torrents of rain fell 

ectly dry. added Boukari: ‘* but our bark remained per- 
is Almay and a favourable wind swelled our sails. Iasked 
> vistas ao to explain his secret, but he answered, that if 

‘ Anoth it, his brethren would destroy him.” 

Wiens ne persons acts a curious part in Foutatoro ; 
nopalé and Car lavandos. They inhabit the villages of Se- 
doomed. anel, and are the griots of these parts. Though 

» Dy their profession, to contempt, they have con- 





trived to render themselves formidable by the ascendant 
which they have acquired over the public opinion, through 
the medium of praises or satires. These are proficients in the 
Arabic language, and zealous Mahometans. Their traffic in 
praises and invectives was a source of emolument. If one of 
these men demands any favour from the king, he will not re- 
fuse him. ‘“ Yes,” said Boukari to me, ‘if a Diavandeow 
to require my gun, I would give it him; for if I did not, 
would injure me so much in the public opinion, that [ should 
be abandoned by all. A Poula, however, will not give his 
daughter in marriage to a Diavando, but the line of demarca- 
tion here is not so strongas in Hindostan. The griots, black- 
smiths, weavers, shoemakers, live and eat in common with 
the other negroes, but never intermarry with them.’ 


‘The black Poulas are of ordinary stature and well propor- 
tioned. Some wear their hair long, others cut it quite close ; 
they wear very wide breeches and a long tunic, with large 
sleeves; their head is covered with a small cotton cap, and 
they generally go armed with muskets. ‘The women are 
pretty and well-shaped, with oval faces and delicate features ; 
their long hair they braid round their heads. ‘Their feet are 
small, but their legs seem to be somewhat bowed, they are 
not so stout as the negresses. They load their hair with or- 
naments of yellow amber and coral, and their pecks with gold 
or glass beads. Over the head they throw a muslin veil; 
some wear a jacket with sleeves; like the negro women, they 
have a cloth fastened round the waist. Lively, warm, and 
cheerful, they seem to sigh for nothing but pleasure; their 
virtue rarely resists a grain of coral, but the senses alone are 
concerned in the passion of these females. ‘They all appear 
ambitious to obtain a share in the empire of the hut; they 
are, in fact, not slaves, like the Jototf women, but wives. 
They obey when they please, and their husbands must often 
give way tothem, Sometimes they threaten to go before the 
chief of the village, to obtain a divorce, and if matters are 
carried thus far, they have recourse to tears to influence their 
judge. ‘* Why dost thou ill treat thy wife ?” he will say to 
Se tashesd, «* A woman is a weak being, whilst a man pos- 
sesses al!; go, invite thine back to thee, and to appease her 
just anger, make hera present!” Peace is never sigaed with- 
out costing the husband an ox or a slave. Such is the differ- 
ence of manners between the Joloffs and Poulas ! 

‘The women are exclusively charged with the household 
labours; they sleep little, for during a great part of the night 
they are employed in pounding millet, whichjis a fatiguing oc- 
cupation. Nor are they admitted to share the meals or te- 
pasts with their husbands. 

‘The Poulas, since they became Mahometans, have te- 
nounced dancing and music. I saw no other instrument 
among them than a kind of Jew’s a: the sound of which can 
only be grateful to an African ear. ‘The griots confine them. 
selves to the recitation of prayers, with a sort of melodious 
tone not unlike the chanting of our psalms. 

‘Whena rich youth wishes to marry, he acquaints his fa- 
ther, who repairs to the house of the girl’s father to coinmunt- 
cate the proposal. The young man then kills a builoek, an4 
sends it to his intended father-in-law; if he eats of it, the im- 
dication is deemed favourable. From that time he does not 
again see his mistress or her mother; if he meets them 
abroad, he even avoids then. Sometime afterwards, he sends 
another bullock. When the wedding day arrives, he presents 
his bride with three slaves, and his tather and mother-in-law 
and their children with a bullock each. The parents of the 
girl give her three slaves, ten bullocks, and forty cloths for 
herself, with four pair of breeches, and four tunics for ther 
son-in-law. In case of divorce, the woman receives baek hee 
dowry, which, at her death, devolves on her children, who, t 
she be divorced, remain with the father. Oae who has no 
slaves to pay the dowry of his wife, must labour for his father- 
in-law; thus Jacob passed fodrteen years in the service of 


Laban.’ 





We ought to add, that Mollien’s Travels form cae of 
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the numbers of the ‘ Modern Voyages and Travels,’ a 
work which, on account of its exceeding cheapness and 
neatness of embellishment, as well as the importance of 
the subjects on which it treats, can scarcely fail of ensur- 
ing an extensive patronage. 


PLE POPP OBA PBOOCPPOPPEBDLPEP POPPE ELE? # 


The Life of Wesley; and the Rise and Progress of Me- 
thodism. By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureat. 


(Concluded from p. 279.) 


Tur separation of Whitfield from Wesley, seemed to give 
to the latter a new impulse, and he devoted his whole soul 
to the organization of the society, which was now becom- 
ing numerous, notwithstanding the persecution that it 
met with. Methodism now assumed form and consistence. 
Meeting houses were built,—societies formed and disci- 
plined,—funds raised,—rules enacted,—lay preachers, a 
measure to which Wesley was at first hostile, now became 
indispensable, and a regular system of intimacy was 
established. Perhaps no man was better calculated for 
founding a new sect than Wesley. He possessed a mind 
which no reverses of fortune could subdue, and a consti- 
tution which could bear every fatigue. One of his ear- 
liest and most able associates in itinerant preaching, was 
John Nelson, a stone-mason, in Yorkshire. Nelson was 
persecuted, imprisoned, and actually sent into the ranks 
of a marching regiment, by a country magistrate. These 
wereills which time, however, soon redressed, but the iti- 
nerant preacher had to undergo privations of another 
description, as appears by the following extract :— 


‘At the commencement of his errantry, he (Wesley) had 
sometimes to bear with an indifference and insensibility in his 
friends, which was more likely than any opposition to have 
abated hisardour. He and joka Nelson rode from common 
to common, in Cornwall, preaching to a people who heard 
willingly, but seldom or never protiered them the slightest act 
of hospitality. Returning one day in autumn from one of 
these hungry excursions, Wesley stopt his horse at some 
brambles, to pick the fruit, ‘* Brother Nelson,” said he, ‘‘ we 
ought to be thankful that there are plenty of blackberries, for 
this isthe best country I ever saw for getting a stomach, but 
the worst that ever | saw for getting food. Dothe people 
think that we can live by preaching?’”? They were detained 
some time at St. Ives, because of the illness of one of their 
companions ; and their lodging was little better than their 
fare. ‘‘ All that time,” says John, ‘* Mr. Wesley and I lay 
on the floor: he had my great coat for his pillow, and I had 
Burkitt’s Notes on the New Testament formine. After being 
here near three weeks, one morning, about three o’clock, Mr. 
Wesley turned over, and finding me awake, clapped me on 
the side,’saying, ‘* Brother Nelson, let us be of good cheer, 
one one whole side yet; for the skin is off but on one 
side.” 

Methodism, though well established, and, on the whole, 
flourishing, yet suffered great fluctuations; and Wesley 
soon found how little he could depend upon the perse- 
verance of his converts :— 


‘ Early in his career he took the trouble of inquiring into 
the motives of seventy-six persons, who, inthe course of three 
months, had withdrawn from one of his societies in the north. 
The result was curious. Fourteen of them said they left it 
because otherwise their ministers would not give them the 
sacrament:—these, be it observed, were chiefly dissenters. 
Nine, beCause their husbands or wives were not willing they 
should stay in it. Twelve, because their parents were not 
willing. Five, because their master and mistress would 
not Jet them come. Seven, because their acquaintance per- 





ae 
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suaded them to leave it. Five, because people said such bad 
things of the society. Nine, because they would not be 
on at. Three, because they would not lose the poors’ 
allowance. Three more, because they could not spare 
time tocome. ‘Two, because it was too far off. One, because 
she was afraid of falling into fits;—her reason might haye 
taught Wesley a useful lesson. One, because people were so 
rude in the street. Two, because Thomas Naisbit was in the 
society. One, because he would not turn his back on his bap- 
tism. One, beeause the Methodists were mere Church-of- 
England-men. And one, because it was time enough to serve 
God yet. The character of the converts, and the wholesome 
discipline to which they were subject, is still farther ex- 
hibited, by an account of those who, in the same time, had 
been expelled from the same society :—they were, two for 
cursing and swearing, two for habitual sabbath-breaking, se. 
venteen for drunkenness, two for retailing spirituous liquors, 
three for quarreJling and brawling, one for beating his wife, 
three for habitual wilful lying, four for railing and evil speak- 
ing, one for idleness and laziness, and nine-and-twenty for 
lightness and carelessness.’ 


The influence which Wesley possessed over all his fol- 
lowers, and the manner in which he tutored many of his 
illiterate assistants to his purpose, are not the least re- 
markable features in his character. Of this, Mr. Southey 
furnishes numerous instances :-— 


‘ An itinerant, who was troubled with doubts respecting his 
call, wrote to him ina fit of low spirits, requesting that he 
would send a preacher to supersede him in his circuit, be- 
cause he believed he was out of his place. Wesley replied 
in one short sentence, ‘‘ Dear brother, you are indeed out of 
your place ; for you are reasoning, when you ought to be 
praying.’ And this was all. ‘Thus tempering his authority, 
sometimes with playfulness, and always with kindness, he ob- 
tained from his early followers an unhesitating, a cheerful, 
and a devoted obedience. One of them, whom he had sum- 
moned from Bristol, to meet him at Holyhead, and accom- 
pany him to Ireland, set out on foot, with only three shillings 
in his pocket. It is a proof how confidently such a mar 
might calculate upon the kindliness of human nature, that, 
during six nights out of seven, this innocent adventurer was 
hospitably entertained by utter strangers, and when he ar- 
rived he had one penny left. John Jane, (such was his name,) 
did not long survive this expedition ; he brought on a fever 
by walking in exceeding hot weather; and Wesley, recording 
his death in his journal, concludes in this remarkable man- 
ner :—*‘* All his clothes, linen and woollen, stockings, bat, and 
wig, are not thought sufficient to answer his funeral expenses, 
which amount to 11. 17s. 3d. All the money he had was Is. 4d. 
—Enough for any unmarried preacher of the gospel to leave 
to hisexecutors !” ” 

In 1744, the first. conference, as the annual meeting of 
the Methodists is called, was held. John Wesley, his 
brother Charles, four clergymen, and four lay preachers, 
met to organize the management of the society. Phe 
country was soon after divided into districts. Every cil 
cuit had acertain number of preachers appointed to it, 
more or less, according to its extent, under an assistant, 
whose office it was to expel members, huld quarterly meet- 
ings, keep watch-nights and love-feasts, superintend the 
other preachers, and regulate the whole business of the 
circuit, spiritual and temporal. 

The formation of the Methodist societies into what were 
called bands, occasioned many indiscretions, whic 
brought much obloquy on those institutions. The 
watch-nights, first commenced among the colliers, 4 
Kingswood, was also often abused, but Wesley would not 
relinquish them :— 


‘ He also appointed three love-feasts in a quarter: one for 
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the men, a second for the women, and the third for both to- 
gether ; ‘that we might together eat bread,” he says, ‘‘ as the 
ancient Christians did, with gladness and singleness of heart. 
At these love-feasts, (so we termed them, retaining the name 
a; well as the thing, which was in use from the beginning,) 
our food is only alittle plain cake and water; but we seldom 
return from them without being fed not only with the meat 
which perisheth, but with that which endureth to everlasting 
life.’ A travelling preacher presidesat these meetings : any 
one who chooses may speak; andthe timeis chiefly employed 
in relating what they call their Christian experience. In this 
point, also, Mr. Wesley diregarded the offence which he gave, 
by renewing a practice that had notoriously been abolished 
because of the abuses to which itled.” ” 


In Scotland and in Wales, Methodism made but little 
progress. In Ireland, Wesley was at first well received ; 
but in some disgraceful riots, which afterwards took 
place, both him and his brother were roughly treated. 
There is a letter of advice from Wesley to one of his 
Irish preachers, which gives a curious picture of the 
people for whom such advice could be needful :— 


«« Tear brother,’ he says, ‘ | shall now tell you the things 
which have been, more or less, upon my mind, ever since I 
was inthe north of Ireland. If you forget them, you will be 
asuiterer, and so will the people; if you observe them, it 
will be good for both. Be steadily serious. ‘There is no 
country upon earth where this is more necessary than in Ire- 
Jand, as you are generally encompassed with those who, with 
a little encourageinent, would laugh or trifle from morning till 
night. In every town visit all you can, from house to house; 
but on this, and every other occasion, avoid all familiarity 
with women ; this isdeadly poison, both to them and to you. 
You cannot be too wary in this respect. Be active, be dili- 
gent; avoid all laziness, sloth, indolence; fly from every 
degree, every appearance of it, else you will never be more 
than half a Christian. Be cleanly: in this let the Methodists 
take pattern by the Quakers. Avoid all nastiness, dirt, slo- 
venliness, both in your person, clothes, house, and all about 
you. Do not stink above ground! 


* Let thy mind’s sweetness have its operation 


Upon thy person, clothes, and habitation,’ TTeriert, 


Whatever clothes you have, let them be whole; no rents, no 
tatters, no rags; these are a scandal to either man or woman, 
being another fruit of vile laziness. Mend your clothes, or I 
shall never expect to see you mend your lives. Let none 
ever see a ragged Methodist. Clean yourselves of lice: take 
pains in this. Do not cut off your hair; but clean it, and 
Keep it clean. Cure yourself and your family of the itch: a 
spoonful of brimstone witl cure you. To let this run from 
year to year, proves both sloth and uncleanness: away with it 
at once ; letnotthe north be any longer a proverb of reproach 
to all the nation. Use no snuff, unless prescribed by a phy- 
siclan. [suppose no other nation in Eurape is in such vile 
bondage to this silly, nasty, dirty custom, as the Irish are. 
Pouch no dram; it is liquid fire; it is a sure, though slow, 
Polson 5 it saps the very springs of life. In Ireland, above all 
sponte in the world, l would sacredly abstain from this, 
Decause the evil is so general ; and to this, and snuff, and 
sinoky cabins, I impute the blindness which is so exceeding 
cominon throughout the nation.” ? 


Although Wesley had written a treatise recommending 
ets yet he followed the example of his brother 
romp and married. The union was unfortunate, and 
need separated on bad terms. The death of Whitfield in 
pat completed the separation of his followers from the 
“an. a entinte, and most violent disputes were 
in lhak et — acrimony by the principal preachers 


21776, Methodism gained a powerful advocate, in the 


, 
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person of Dr. Coke, who organized it in America, and 
established it in many of the West India Islands, 

In 1784, the legal settlement of the conference was 
effected, whereby provision was made for the government 
of the society after the death of Wesley, as long as it 
should continue. This has been called the grand climac- 
terial year of Methodism. The conference was to consist 
of one hundred preachers :— 


‘They were to assemble yearly at London, Bristol, cr 
Leeds, or any other place which they might think proper to 
appoint ; and their first act was to be to fill up all vacancies 
occasioned by death or other circumstances. No act was to 
be valid unless forty members were present, provided the 
whole body had not been reduced below that number by 
death. or other causes. ‘The duration of the assembly should 
not be less than five days, nor more than three weeks, but 
any time between those limits at their discretion. ‘They were 
to elect a president and secretary from their own number, and 
the president should have a double vote. Any member ab- 
senting himself without leave from two successive conferences, 
and not appearing on the first day of the third, forfeited his 
seat by that absence. ‘They had power to admit preachers 
and expounders upon trial, to receive them into full connec- 
tion, and to expel any person for sufficient cause; but no 
yerson might be elected a member of their body, till he had 

een twelve months in full connection as a preacher. They 
night not appoint any one to preach in any of their chapels 
who was not a member of the connection, nor might they 
appoint any preacher for more than three-years to one place, 
except ordained ministers of the church of England. They 
might delegate any member or members of their own body ta 
act with full power in Ireland, or any otber parts out of the 
kingdom of Great Britain. Whenever the conference should 
be reduced below the number of forty members, and con- 
tinue soreduced for three years, or whenever it should neglect 
to meet for three successive years, in either of such cases the 
conference should be extinguished; and the chapels and 
other premises should vest in the trustees for the time being, 
in trust, that they should appoint persons to preach therein.’ 


Having, in our brief sketch, brought the history of Me- 
thodisin to its fair and complete establishment, we shall 
quote our author's estimate of the characters of John and 
Charles Wesley, and conclude with an account of the old 
age and death of the former. Speaking of the brothers, 
Mr. Southey says :— 


‘Entirely as these two brothers agreed in opinions and 
principles, and cordially as they had acted together during so 
many years, there was a radical difference in their disposi- 
tions. Of Charles it has been said, by those who knew him 
best, that if everthere was a human being who disliked power, 
avoided pre-eminence, and shrunk from praise, it was he: 
whereas nv conqueror or poet was ever more ambitious than 
John Wesley. Charles could forgive an injury; but never 
again trusted one whom he had found treacherous. John 
could take men a second time to his confidence, after the 
greatest wrongs and the basest usage: perhaps, because he 
had not so keen an insight into the characters of men as his 
brother; perhaps, because he regarded them as his instru 
nents, and thought that all other considerations must give 
way to the interests of the spiritual dominion which he had 
acquired. It may be suspected that Charles, when he saw 
the mischief and the villainy, as well as the follies, to which 
Methodism gave occasion ; and when he perceived its ten- 
dency toa separation from the church, thought that he had 
gone too far, and looked with sorrow to the consequences 
which he foresaw. John’s was an aspiring and a joyous spirit, 
free from all regret for the past, or apprehensian for the fu- 
ture: his anticipations were always hopeful; and, if cireum- 
stances arose contrary to his wishes, which he was unable to 
controul, he accommodated himself to them, made what 
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advantages of them he could, and pene poy Cngeion to expect 
with complacency, as the inevitable end of his career, aschism 
which, at the commencement, he would have regarded with 
horror, as a dutiful and conscientious minister of the church 
of England.’ 


The vigorous constitution of Wesley, supported by 
constant exercise and temperate habits, enabled him to 
reach a ‘ good old age,’ and to retain the full exercise of 


his faculties to the very last :— 


‘Mr. Wesley still continued to be the same marvellous 
old man. Noone who saw him, even casually, in his old 
age, can have forgotten his venerable appearance. His face 
was remarkably fine; his complexion fresh to the last week 
of his life; his eye quick, and keen, and active: when you 
met him in the street of a crowded city, he attracted notice, 
not only by his band and cassock, and his long hair, white 
and bright as silver, but by his pace and manner, both indi- 
cating that all his minutes were numbered, and that not one 
was to be lost. After his eightieth year, he went twice to 
Holland, a country in which Methodism, as Quakerism had 
done before it, met with a certain degree of success. Upon 
completing his eighty-second year, he says, ‘‘ is any thing 
too hard tor God? It is now eleven years since I have felt 
any such thing as weariness. Many times I speak till my voice 
fails, and I can speak no longer. Frequently I walk till my 
strength fails, and I can walk no farther ; vet, even then, I 
feel no sensation of weariness, but am perfectly easy from 
head to foot. I dare not impute this to natural causes. 

‘In his eighty-fourth year, he first began to feel decay ; 
and, upon commencing his eighty-fifth, he observes, ‘I am 
not so agile as [ was in times past; I do not run or walk so 
fastas I did. My sight is a little decayed. My left eye is 
grown dim, and hardly serves me to read. I have daily some 
pain in the ball of my right eye, as also in my right temple 
(occasioned by a blow received some months since), and in 
my right shoulder and arm, which [ impute partly to a sprain, 
and partly to the rheumatism. I find, likewise, some decay 
in my memory with regard to names and things lately past ; 
but not at all with veaned to what I have read or heard twenty 
forty, or sixty years ago.’ , 

‘ Other persons perceived his growing weakness before he 
was thus aware of it himself; the most marked symptom was 
that of a frequent disposition to sleep during the day. He 
had always been able to lie down and sleep almost at will, 
like a mere animal, or a man in little better than an animal 
state,—a consequence, probably, of the incessant activity of 
his life: this he hinnctl rightly accounted one of the causes 
of his excellent health, and it was, doubtless, a consequence 
of it also; but the involuntary slumbers which came upon 
hum in the latter years of his life, were indications that the 
machine was worn out, and wauld soon come toa stop. In 
1788, he lost his brother Charles, who, during many years, 
had been his zealous coadjutor, and, through life, his faithful 
and affectionate friend. Latterly, their opinions had ditfered. 
Charles saw the evil tendency of some part of the discipline, 
and did not hesitate to say that he abominated the band-meet- 
ings, which he had formerly approved ; and, adhering faith- 
full y himself to the church, he regretted the separation which 
he foresaw, and disapproved of John’s conduct, in taking steps 
which manifestly tended to facilitate it. Indeed, Mr. Wesley 
laid aside, at Jast, all those pretensions by which he had for- 
merly excused himself; and, in the year 1787, with the as- 
sistance of two of his clerical coadjutors, Mr. Creighton and 
Mr. Peard Dickinson, he ordained two of the preachers, and 
consecrated Mather a bishop or superintendant. But this 
decided difference of opinion produced no diminution of love 
between the two brothers. ‘They had agreed to dilfer; and, 


to the last, John was not more jealous of his own authority, 
than Charles was solicitous that he should preserve it. ‘ Keep 
it while you live,’ he said, ‘ and after your death, datur dig- 
mort, orrather, dignioribus. You cannot settle the succes- 





sion: you cannot divine how God will settle it.” Charles, 
though he attained to his eightieth year, was a valetudinarjay, 
through the greatest part of his life, in consequence, it is be- 
loon of having injured his constitution by close application 
and excessive abstinence at Oxford. He had always dreaded 
the act of dying; and nia ine was, that God would grant 
him patience and an easy death: a calmer frame of mind, and 
an eusier passage, could not have been granted him; the 
powers of life were fairly worn out, and, without any disease, 
he fell asleep. By his own desire he was buried, not in his 
brother’s burying ground, because it was not consecrated, but 
in the church-yard of Mary-le-bone, the parish in which he 
resided ; and his pall was supported by eight clergymen of 
the church of England.’ 

‘ On the first of February, 1791, he (John Wesley} wrote his 
last letter to America. On the 17th of that month, he took cold 
after preaching at Lainbeth. For some days hestruggled against 
an increasing fever, and continued to preach till the Wednes- 
day following, when he delivered his last sermon. From that 
time he became daily weaker and more lethargic, and, on the 
2d of March, he died in peace; being in the eighty-eighth 
year of his age, and the sixty-ffth of his ministry. 

‘ During his illness he said, ‘‘ Let me be buried in nothing 
but what is woollen ; and let my corpse be carried in my cot- 
fin into the chapel.”’ Some years before, he had prepared a 
vault for himself, and for those itinerant preachers who should 
die in London. In his will he directed, that six poor men 
should have twenty shillings each for carrying his bocly to the 
grave; ‘ for | particularly desire,’ said he, ‘ there may be no 
hearse, no coach, no escutcheon, no pomp except the tears 
of them that loved me, and are following me to Abraham’s 
bosom. I solemnly adjure my executors, in the name of God, 
punctually to observe this.” At the desire of many of his 
friends, his body was carried into the chapel, and there lay in 
a kind of state becoming the person, the day preceding the 
interment, dressed in his clerical habit, with gown, cassock, 
and band; the old clerical cap on his head, a bible in one 
hand, and a white handkerchief in the other. ‘The face was 
placid, and the expression which death had fixed upon bis 
venerable features, was that of a serene and heavenly smile. 
The crowds which flocked to see him were so great, that it 
was thought prudent, for fear of accident, to accelerate the 
funeral, and perform it between five and six in the morning. 
The intelligence, however, could not be kept entirely secret, 
and several hundred persons attended at that unusual hour. 
Mr. Richardson, who performed the service, had been one 
of his preachers almost thirty years. When he came to that 
part of the service, ‘ Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty 
God to take unto himself the soul of our dear brother,’ his 
voice changed, and he substituted the word father; and the 
feeling with which he did this was such, that the congregé 
tion, who were shedding silent tears, burst at once Into joud 
weeping. 

‘Mr. Wesley left no other property behind him than the 
copyright and correct editions of his works, and this he be- 
queathed to the use of the connection after his debts shoul 
have been paid. . . 

‘Such was the life, and such the labours of John W esley ’ 
a man of great views, great energy, and great virtues. Phat 
he awakened a Zealous spirit, not only in his own community, 
but in a church which needed something to quicken It, 15 8 
knowledged by the members of that church itself 5 that he 
encouraged enthusiasm and extravagance, lent a ready ¢4 
to false and impossible relations, and spread a superstition d 
well as piety, could hardiy be denied by the candid and judi 
cious among his own people. In its immediate effects, the 
powerful principle of religion, which he and his preachers 
diffused, has reclaimed many from a course of sin, has sUP- 

orted many in poverty, sickness, and affliction, and has 1m 
parted to many a triumphant joy in death.’ 


Mr. Southey, it will be seen, has done justice to the 
zeal, talents, and industry of this extraordinary m4" 
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Young Countess: a Tale fur Youth. By the au- 
gi Fee of the Blind Child. 12mo. pp. 214. London, 


1320. 
Tnts work, as its title professes, is §a tale for youth.’ The 
object of the fair author is only to enforce the exemplifi- 
cation of one truth; naniely, ‘ that from religion alone, 

ure morality, the government of the heart and the tem- 
ner’, and even the perfection of manners, can be derived.’ 
Such an object would protect any effort from severe cri- 
ticism, did we feel disposed to exercise it; but the ‘Young 
Countess’ is really a very agreeable companion ; the story 
one of love, and possesses much interest; the language ts 
elegant, and the sketches of character which it exhibits, 
are often drawn with animation. In short, it is a tale 
which youth may read often to advantage, and which ma- 
ture age will not despise. 








MAY DAY. 


Tuts period of the year was formerly dedicated to one 
of the most pleasing and splendid festal rites among the 
Romans, who decked their houses with garlands of flowers 
on the first of May, and the day was devoted to diver- 
sion and pleasure: the principal inhabitants frequented 
Ostia to spend their time in greater festivity. Some 
are of opinion that we have rather derived our May- 
day custom from our Gothic ancestors than from the 
Romans. However this may have been, the observance 
of May-day in England was a custom, which, until the 
close of the reign of James the First, alike attracted the 
attention of the royal and the noble, as of the vulgar 
class. Henry the Eighth, Elizabeth, and James, patro- 
nized and partook of its ceremonies; and, during this 
extended era, there was scarcely a village in the kingdom 
but had a may-pole, with its appropriate games and 
dances, 

Eight masqueraders in the most grotesque dresses, 
consisting of Robin Hood, Maid Marian, Friar Tuck, 
Little John, the Fool, Tom the Piper, the Hobby-horse, 
and the Dragon, with from two to ten morris-dancers, or, 
in lieu of them, the same number of Robin Hood's men, 
in coats, hoods, aud hose of green, with a painted pole in 
the centre, represented the most complete establishment 
of the May-game. 

All these characters may be traced, indeed, so far back 
as the middle of the fifteenth century ; and, accordingly, 
Mr. Strutt, in his interesting romance, entitled * Queen- 
hoo Hall,’ (vol. 1, p. 13,) has introduced a very pleasing 


and accurate description of the May-games and Morris of 


Lin Hood, which is written ina lively and dramatic 
cid does not in the least differ from what they con- 
ea to be in the youthful days of Shakspeare, and be- 
€ they were broken in upon by the fanaticism of the 
Puritans, 
‘ 

fe me She front of the pavilion, a large square was staked 
a enced with ropes, to prevent the crowd from 
jon, is Sete the performers, and interrupting the diver- 
onl “~ were also two bars at the bottom of the in- 
Monn rough which the actors might pass aud repass, 

~ccasion required, 
jakine gre, Ramage first entered the square, clothed in 
te eather, with axes upon their shoulders like 
en, and their heads bound with large garlands of 


| 





ivy-leaves intertwined with sprigs of hawthorn. Then 
foilowed, 

‘Six young maideus of the village, dressed in blue 
kirtles, with garlands of primroses on their heads, leading 
a fine sleek cow decorated with ribbons of various colours, 
interspersed with flowers; and the horns of the animal 
were tipped with goid. These were succeeded by 

* Six foresters, equipped in green tunics, with hoods 
and hosen of the same colour: each of them carried a 
bugle-horn attached to a baldrick of silk, which he 
sounded as he passed the barrier. After them came 

‘ Peter Lanaret, the baron’s chief falconer, who per- 
sonified Robin Hood; he was attired in a bright grase- 
green tunic, fringed with gold ; his hood and his hosen 
were parti-coloured, blue and white; he had a large gar- 
land of rose-buds on his head, a bow bent in his hand, a 
sheaf of arrows at his girdle, and a bugle-horn depending 
from a baldrick of light blue tarantine, embroidered with 
silver; he had also a sword anda dagger, the hilts of both 
being richly embossed with gold. 

‘ Fabian, a page, as little John, walked at his mght 
hand ; and Cecil Cellermau the butler, as Wil Stukely, 
at his left. These, with ten others of the jolly outlaw’s 
attendants who followed, were habited in green garments, 
bearing their bows bent in their hands, and their arrows 
in their girdles, Then came, 

‘Two maidens, in orange-coloured kirtles with white 
courtpies, strewing flowers; followed immediately by 

‘The Maid Marian, elegantly habited in a watchet~ 
coloured tunic reaching to the ground ; over which she 
wore a white linen rochet with loose sleeves, fringed with 
silver, and very neatly plaited; her girdle was of silver 
baudekin, fastened with a double bow on the left side; 
her long flaxen hair was divided into many ringlets, and 
flowed upon her shoulders; the top part of her head was 
covered with a net-work cawl of gold, upon which was 
placed a garland of silver, ornamented with blue violets, 
She was supported by 

‘Two bride-maidens, in sky-coloured rochets, girt 
with crimson girdles, wearing gatlands upon their heads 
of blue and white violets. After them, came 

‘ Four other females in green courtpies, and garlands 
of violets and cowslips: Then 

‘Sampson the sinith, as Friar Tuck, carrying a huge 
quarter-staff on his shoulder; and Morvis the mole-taker, 
who represented Much, the miller’s son, having a long 
pole with an inflated bladder attached to one end: And 
after them 

‘ The May-pole, drawn by eight fine oxen, decorated 
with scarfs, ribbons, and flowers of divers colours; and 
the tips of their horns were embellished with gold. The 
rear was closed by 


‘The Hobby-horse and the Dragon. 


‘ When the May-pole was drawn into the square, the 
foresters sounded their horns, and the populace expressed 
their pleasure by shouting incessantly until it reached the 
place assigned for its elevation:—and during the time 
the ground was preparing for its reception, the barriers of 
the bottom of the inclosure were opened for the villagers 
to approach, aud adorn it with mbbons, garlands, and 
flowers, as their inclination prompted them. 

‘ The pole being sufficiently onerated with finery, the 
square was cleared from such as had no part to perform 
in the pageant; and then it was elevated amidst the reite- 
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rated acclamations of the spectators. The woodmen and 
the milk-maidens danced around it according to the rustic 
fashion; the measure was played by Peretto Cheveritte, 
the baron’s chief minstrel, on the bagpipes, accompanied 
with the pipe and tabour, performed by one of his asso- 
ciates. When the dance was finished, Gregory the jester, 
who undertook to play the hobby-horse, came forward 
with his appropriate equipment, and, frisking up and 
down the square without restriction, imitated the gallop- 
ing, curvetting, ambling, trotting, and other paces of a 
horse, to the infinite satisfaction of the lower classes of the 
spectators. He was followed by Peter Parker, the baron’s 
ranger, who personated a dragon, hissing, yelling, and 
shaking his wings with wonderful ingenuity ; and to com- 
plete the mirth, Morris, in the character of Much, having 
small bells attached to his knees and elbows, capered here 
and there between the two monsters in the form of a dance; 
and as oiten as he came near to the sides of the inclosure, 
he cast slily a handful of meal into the faces of the gaping 
rustics, or rapped them about their heads with the bladder 
tied at the end of his pole. In the mean time, Sampson, 
representing Friar Tuck, walked with much gravity 
around the square, and occasionally let fall his heavy 
staff upon the toes of such of the crowd as he thought 
were approaching more forward than they ought to do; 
and if the sufferers cried out from the sense of pain, he 
addressed them in « solemn tone of voice, advising them 
to count their beads, say a paternoster or two, and to be- 
ware of purgatory. These vagaries were highly pdlatable 
to the populace, who announced their delight by repeated 
plaudits and loud bursts of laughter; for this reason they 
were continued for a considerable length of time: but 
Gregory, beginning at last to faulter in his paces, ordered 
the dragon to fall back ; the well-nurtured beast, being 
out of breath, readily obeyed, and their two companions 
followed their exampie; which concluded this part of the 
pastime. 

* Then the archers set up a target at the lower part of 
the green, and made trial of their skill in a regular suc- 
cession. Robin Hood and Will Stukely excelled their 
comrades; and both of them lodged an arrow in the centre 
circle of gold, so near to each other that the difference 
could not readily be decided, which occasioned them to 
shoot again; when Robin struck the gold a second time, 
and Stukely’s arrow was affixed upon the edge of it, 
Robin was therefore adjudged the conqueror; and the 
prize of honour, a garland of laurel embellished with 
variegated ribbons, was put upon his head; and to Stukely 
was given a garland of ivy, because he was thie second 
best performer in that contest. 

‘The pageant was finished with the archery ; and the 
procession began to move away, to make room for the 
villagers, who afterwards assembled in the square, and 
amused themselves by dancing round the May-pole in 
promiscuous companies, according to the antient cus- 
tom.’ 








THE DIVINING ROD. 


THE employmentof the divining rod, when employed to 
discoyer ore or meta], was associated with many supersti- 
tious observances. ‘The fact, however, of the discovery 
of water being affected by it when held in the hands of 
certain persons, seems indubitable. ‘The following nar- 
rative, which has been lately communicated to us by a 
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friend residing in Norfolk, puts the subject in the clears 
est point of view, And we shall simply state that the 
parties, whose names are well known to many of our rea. 
ders, are utterly incapable either of deceiving others o, 
being deceived thenise! ves. 

‘ January 21, 1818.—It is just fifty years since Lady 
N "s attention was first called to this subject; slie was 
then sixteen years old, and was ou a visit with her family 
at a chateau in Provence, the owner of which wanted ¢ 
find a spring to supply his house, aud for that Purpose 
had sent for a peasant, who could do so with atwig. The 
English party ridiculed the idea, but still agreed to ac. 
company the man, who, after walking some way, pro. 
nounced that he had arrived at the object of his search, 
and they accordingly dug, and found him correct. He 
was quite an uneducated man, and could give no account 
of the faculty in him, or of the means which he ein. 
ployed, but many others, he said, could do the same, 

‘The English party now tried for themselves, but al! 
in vain, till it came to the turn of Lady N——, when, 
to her amazement and alarm, she found that the same 
faculty was in hey as in the peasant, and, on her return to 
England, she often exerted it, though in studious con. 
cealment. She was afraid lest she should be ridiculed, 
or should, perhaps, get the name of a witch, and in 
either case she thought that she should certatily never 
get a husband, 

‘ Of late years her scruples began to wear away, and 
when Dr. Hutton published Ozonam’s Researches, in 
1803, where the effect of the divining rod is treated as 
absurd (vol. iv. p. 260-7), she wrote a long letter to him, 
signed X. Y. Z. stating the facts which she knew. The 
doctor answered it, begging further information ; Lady 
N—— wrote again, and he, in his second letter, request- 
ed the name of his correspondent ; that Lady N—— also 
gave, 

‘A few cays afterwards, she went, at Dr, Hutton’s 
particular request, to see him at Woolwich, and she then 
shewed him the experiment, and discovered a spring in a 
field which he had lately bought near the New College, 
then building. The same field he has since sold to the 
College, and for a larger price, in consequence of the 
spring. 

‘Lady N. this morning shewed the experiment to Lord 
G., Mrs. S., and me, in the park at W.) She took a thin 
forked hazel twiz, about sixteen inches Jong, and held tt 
by the end, the joint pointing downwards. W hen she 
came to a place where water was under the round, 
the twig immediately bent, and the motion was more 
or less vapid as she approached or withdrew from the 
spring. When just over it, the twig turned so quick as 
to snap, breaking near her fingers, which by pressing " 
were indented, and heated, and almost blistered; a degree 
of agitation was also visible in her face. When she first 
made this experiment, she says this agitation was great, 
and to this hour she cannot wholly divest herself o! ” 
though it gradually decreases. She repeated the trial se 
veral times in different parts of the patk, and lier state- 
ments were always accurate. Among those persons 7 
England who have the same faculty, she says she. voi 
knew it so strong in any as in Sir C. H. ane apne 7 
It is extraordinary that no effect is produced at 4 We" 
ditch, or where earth does not interpose between the ing 
and the water. The exercise of this faculty is mdepe? 


dent of any volition.’ 
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So far our narrator, in whom, we repeat, the most im- 
plicit confidence may be placed. The faculty so inhe- 
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When life’s pangs are past, and this wild dream is over, 
And dust shall be cast on the corse of thy lover— 


rent in certain persons is evidently the same with that of | As thou pray’st for my bliss, when in sorrow I leave thee, 


the Spanish zahories, though the latter do not employ the 
hazel twig.—Quarterly Review. 








@Oriqintal Woetrp. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 


Sir,—I am, like your correspondent Tyro, a lover; but 
as the objects of our affections differ widely in personal 
attractions, and no doubt in mental accomplishments, I 
deem it incumbent on me to promulgate to him and the 
world at large, through the medium of your inestimable 
publication, the charins of my adorable Dulcinea. By 
giving the accompanying verses, in the absence of a su- 
perior subject, a place in your pages, you will not only 
afford me an opportunity of ascertaining if my choice be 
approved, but you will also confer on their author a last- 
ing obligation, But, should they be deemed inadinissible, 
you will have the goodness to apprise me of the same in 
your answers to correspondents, that Suky and I may 
have the supreme felicity of inveighing bitterly against 
the vitiation of your taste, as we trudge through the streets 
crying ‘cabbage plants o! cabbage plants! Wo, neddy ! 
How many ma’am ?? I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 

24th April, 1820. ALL OVER A RuM UN. 


SERENADE. 

Wake, Suky, wake ! 
Sleep’s gum from thy grey peepers take, 
And hear thy greens-boy whistle sweet 
The softest notes, thy ears to greet. 
Wake, Suky, wake! 
Rise, Suky, rise! 
And cast on ne thy lashless eyes, 
Those bloodshot orbs, by all above ! 
Will fire my breast with ten-fold love. 
Rise, Suky, rise! 
Quick, Suky, quick! 
Or, ina rage, V’ll cut my slick, * 
And from my bosom strive to tear 
Thy form :—so crumpet-face, beware | 

uick, Suky, quick |! 
Hush, Suky, hush! . ide 
Thy dad appears, and I must brush— 
Must morris ere mild Luna streams 
Upon my form her pallid beams. 


Hush, Suky, hush ! 


FHL LCE OPE EPEC LOCA BOLE GOH 


THE IRISH REBEL TO HIS MISTRESS. 
Suggested by the beautiful story of ‘the Broken Heart.’+ 


“ Those spirits broke fate ne’er could bend,— 
They fled to death from slavery.” 


When the world shall condemn, and friends shall forsake me, 
Still heedless of them, to thy heart wilt thou take me :— 
Vhen the clouds of disgrace are lowering around me, 

Vill thy memory trace how pure it first found me ? 


* Cut my stick,’ the Irish slang for leaving the place. 


Oh, think upon this—curse the tyrants that grieve thee! 


And oh, if that prayer be successful in heaven, 

Believe—not more vainly that curse will be given ! . 

What hope I to see in yon heaven above me, | 

Save that Erin is free—and that thou dost still love me! 
J.W.D. 


FHI PPEEPELAELE PEE PEELE FEELPELEOP 
To 
Oh lady of the ebon locks, 
Need | avow my flame? 
rhrobs not my pulse, beats not my heart, 
At sound of thy lov’d name? 





Oh lady of the sparkling eyes, 
Where love delights to dwell ; 
Ere deeper thou enslav’st my soul, 
Search thine own bosom well. 


Oh lady of the silver voice,— 
‘That echo loves to bear, 

And playful zephyrs strive to catch,— 
Plunge me not in despair. 


Oh lady ofthe sprightly air, 
Where fascination reigns, 

If only to deceive thou smils’t, 
Sever at once my chains. 

For trust me, lady, better now 
The worstto let me know, 

Than tempt me on, till deeper plung’d, 
With death thou arm’st the blow. 

Sure that would make no beauty bud 
‘To deck thy lovely frame; 

Remorse would goad thy thoughtless heart, — 
Each blush would speak thy shame. 


Thou couldst not view the cold cold stone, 
Where friends might mark my fate,— 
But keen reproach would blight thy peace, 

More keen,—because too late. 


Then, lady of the sprightly air, 
Where tascination reigns; 

If only to deceive thou simil’st, 
Sever at once my chains. 

Queen Street, Cheapside. 





drine Aviz. 
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THE SPANISH INQUISITION. BY V. A. REVELLI, 
P. P. U. Turin, and M. J. A.S. 

‘ What detestable monsters must those judges be, who are the 
inventors and perpetrators of such misery? They are shaped, it is 
true, like other men, but surely they seem to have a different kind 
ofsoul. They appear as little affected with the groans aud agonies 
of their fellow creatures, as the cords, chains, racks, and turtures 
which are applied to their writhing limbs.’ 


M. Revewur has, in this picture, successfully availed 
himself of the great advantages which allegory affords to 
those painters who have sufficient talent and imagination 
to do justice to allegorical representation. Allegory has 
the peculiar power of embodying, in corporeal forms, pas- 
sion and sentiment, and of accommodating invisible 
agents to the human mind, by the art of investing them 
in human form, clothed in their peculiar and most deci- 








T For which see Literary Chronicle, No. 46. 


sive attributes. Allegory, therefore, appeals in a most for- 
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cible and affecting manner to the human mind,—it is 
vastly comprehensive, yet delicately refined ;—it is sublime, 
yet itis tender, and when it is even fearfully terrible, it is 
convincingly impressive;—it awes, vet it does not con- 
found :—it 1s co-extended with the universe ;—it contains 
within its almost boundless grasp, the visible and invisible 
agents of heaven, earth, and hell. By the magic spell of 
her all-changing wand, she raises before our eyes airy 
scenes of gay and luxuriant enchantment, dressed in the 
attractive and pleasing imagery of natural delineation, and 
enrapturing our imaginations withideal gardens of Elysian 
bliss, and vanquishing our souls with the ennobling tri- 
umph of superlative greatness and supreme goodness. 
The god of greatness,—the saint of piety,—the humane 
conqueror,—the sage philosopher,—the acute metaphysi- 
cjan,—the rigid moralist,—the beautiful virgin,—the be- 
nevolent philanthropist, and their several and respective 


-opposites,—sublimity and loveliness, and every virtue and 


vice known to man, tend forcibly to illustrate her delinea- 
tion, andare most powerfully depicted by her vigorous 
and effective tints. Her representation properly displays 
no unnatural composition,—no harsh delineation, —no 
confusing gaudiness,—but all is nature, brillancy, and 
truth. She employs no meretricious symbols of unneces- 
sary and superabundant art, but she is the very copyist of 
nature’s self, and, like her chaste and adimired mistress, 
dares not wantonly sacrifice modesty to gaiety, nor truth 
to fiction. Strict allegory has so strong and intimate a 
connection with man and- his attributes, that allegorical 
truth is, in fact, moral and natural truth, varying only in 
the style, and not in the design. She represents to our 
view, all objects which appeal to the reason and contem- 
plation of man, endued with all the distinct, peculiar, and 
characteristic varieties of enterprize, age, passion, quali- 
ties, period, and place, together with every possible com- 
bination of form and grouping. She charms the most 
when decked in modest nature’s alluring yet sober tints of 
enchanting loveliness. None who possess not a compre- 
hensive intellect and a rich fertility of imagination, can 
attain the resources of bounteous allegory; who, conscious 
of the value of her gifts, distributes them liberally, but 
only to those who are worthy of their esteemed possession. 
After these remarks, we need not enlarge upon the great 
difficulties with which M. Revelli has had to encounter, 
in his picture of the § Spanish Inquisition.’ 

Every sincere lover of the arts will not confine his en- 
couragement and patronage to the productions of the art- 
ists of his own country, but he will generously extend his 
approbation to the praiseworthy productions of foreigners, 
as well as of fellow-countrymen. Impressed with this 
sentiment, we are only fulfilling a duty of common jus- 
tice in reprobating the notice of the above picture, con- 
tained in The Times, which must impress every one who 
has not seen this picture, with a very unfavourable preju- 
dice. Thus we are therein most falsely told, that this pic- 
ture is a ‘ mere trick of insipid and fantastical imagery !’ 

The picture is intended allegorically to represent the 
infernal terrors of the inquisition,—a tribunal of insatiate 
cruelty, from which the world is now happily free. M. 
Revelli has also introduced the individual portraiture of 
the most celebrated leaders of that odious institution. 
The dimensions of the picture are fifteen feet by thir- 
teen, and the following is a brief outline of the incident of 
the scene :—Humanity appears with her children, plead- 
ing before the chief ministers of the inquisition, (repre- 
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sented in the characters of Tyranny, Hypocrisy, and Fang- 
ticism,) the cause of Innocence and Truth, who are on 
the brink of destruction by cruel torture. 

The picture represents a subterraneous vault, in which 
the Inquisition were accustomed to hold their sittings and 
torment their victims. To the right of the picture is ap 
inner vault of Inquisition, similar to one at Valladolid, the 
stone walls of which lividly glare with the light of the in. 
quisitorial furnace; the perspective of this vault is very 
correct. Undera rich and well-arranged canopy, Tyranny 
is represented, in the person and portrait of Philip II, of 
Spain—the brutal murderer of his wife and son, and of 
the faithfud friends of his father. In his right hand, he 
holds a dagger, stained with the innocent blood of the in. 
fant victim, who lies dead at his feet. He ts seated close 
to a table, on whichis a candle-branch, by the light of 
which he is reading an inquisitorial process. His counte- 
nance is cruel and artful. His armor is admirably 
thrown out, and his dress is well disposed. The ferocious 
tyranny and fanatic vindictiveness of his physiognomy are 
very characteristic. His crown, in which are vipers amidst 
the laurels, placed upon the stool, is scarcely decisive 
enough in form to be observed. The effect of the candle- 
light and of the green-cloth is very excellent. By his side 
is the famous Cardinal Ximenes, as Fanaticism, accou- 
tred in the breast-plate which he wore upon heading the 
expedition against the Algerines. As the enthusiastic for- 
warder of the Inquisition, he holds in his night hand a 
dagger, and he places his left hand upon the noted inqui- 
sitorial manual of Eymerie, the Dominican Friar, i- 
scribed, ¢ Directorium inquisitorium Eynerici. To the 
left of Ximenes is Ignorance, clothed in a capuchin vest- 
ment of coarse cloth, to denote, as we presume, that igno- 
rance is the concomitant of poverty: this is a very appre- 
priate symbolical peculiarity. At the end of the table, is 
the aged female figure of Avarice, whispering to a monk; 
and, with her misshapen fingers or claws, rapaciously 
seizing the rich produce of sordid confiscation, Her 
countenance is forcibly expressed. Near to her, and in 
the centre of the picture, is Hypocrisy, in the person of 
Torquemada”, the grand inquisitor, habited as a bloated 
Dominican friar. He holds a mask upon his knee, and 
he holds up the other hand contemptuously, indignant at 
the importunate appeal of Humanity. He tramples upon 
the Gospel, the crown, and the mitre, to show that his 
principles of cruelty are in direct opposition to the mild sys- 
tem of the Gospel, and to the regal and evangelical duties. 
His physiognomy is finely expressed, as disgustingly re- 
pulsive. To the left of Hypocrisy, is Ambition, wearing 
upon her head a plume of peacock’s feathers; she appear 
smiling with inhuman indifference at the cruelties come 
mitted. She holds up to the view of Hypocrisy, a globe; 
surmounted with the papal tiara, to show the path of em 
pire toinquisitorial tyranny. This figure has a fine form, 
and is very cleverly painted. Her dress is coloured with 
an admirable effectg We understand that her face 1s © 
portrait of Isabella, Queen of Ferdinand, who reigne 
when Torquemada was the first inquisitor. Over her 
shoulder, is a head of Hatred, holding the mystic standart 
of the Inquisition, and angrily looking at Humanity. 
His head reminds us of the old masters. Before iim 
crisy, is amost lovely figure of Humanity, kneeling: att ‘i 
feet of imperious Cruelty and revengeful Power. She ap 


® Not Torquemado, as stated in the description. - 
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ered and unhappy victim, and unsuccessfully 
appealing to Hypocrisy, points to the Gospel, confiding 
in its merciful tenets, to save her from impending destruc- 
and inquisitorial wrath, protesting against the cruel- 


pears a plund 


tion 
ties inflicted upon her by the unrelenting and remorseless 
beings who surround her. Most energetically and most 


feelingly does she appeal to the humanity aud justice of 
her oppressors, but Hypocrisy rejects her forcible address, 
with a sneer of disdain and a fierce look of contempt. 
Humanity is attended by her children, and in spite of the 
worthless criticism, (must we recall that word ?) in spite of 
the ungenerous attack in ‘ The Times,’ stating that * sheis 
wretchedly drawn and worse coloured,’ we boldly contra- 
dict the statement, and maintain that Humanity and her 
children are finely drawn, and form a beautiful and most 
interesting group, decidedly appealing tothe humane feel- 
ings of every impartial beholder, blessed with the gift of 
eye-sight and common sense. Near to Ambition, is Ca- 
lumny; we should prefer the term perjury to be substi- 
tuted in the description, as- one more appropriate; ca- 
jumny bears a stronger continental meaning than in Eng- 
land, and § perjury’ better suits the English language. 
This monstrous wretch, with infamy branded on his fore- 
head, presents himself to the inquisitorial tribunal, as the 
ignoble prosecutor of the unhappy victims kneeling at his 
feet; and, extending his right arm upwards, he ealls 
heaven to witness his perjury, and with the other arm, aids 
Fury in hurling Truth into a pit of livid fire. The body 
of Perjury is drawn in a masterly style. The face of 
Fury has a great characteristic force of expression, and 
his right leg isadmirably drawn. By his side is Derision, 
attending as a page, and habited in the costume of an Al- 
quazil of the * holy office,’ sportively rejoicing at the fate 
of Truth, who appears to the left, chained, and having 
upon her forehead the sun, her appropriate emblem ; and 
she holds a torch, as the symbol of mental illumination. 
The lower parts of her figure richly swell, with an ex- 
pressive warmth and beauty of character, extremely cre- 
ditable to the talents of the artist. To the extreme left of 
the picture, is the figure of Innocence, kneeling, and in 
lamentation, weeping at the sad fate of Truth. She wears 
the san benito, or apron of fatal condemnation, on which is 
represented a devil, with his head upwards, holding a 
pitchfork; when the devil’s head was reversed, it was a 
symbol of imprisonment for life only, and not to death, as 
‘ this picture. She is net perfectly destitute of original 
veauty, distorted by terror and regret; but we wish that 
she was more beautiful, in order to impart to her figure 
greater interest. ‘Towards the top of the picture, is the 
— borne by Hatred, in the centre of which isa 
Mab hee eats by a sword and olive-branch, with the 
hae — _ mercy ;’ and the superscription 1s, 
ane ) — judge thy cause, Psalm Ixxn. The 
ea ies its ountiogs are touched in the finest 
tn aie ve avery rich effect. The different chains 
a in lg ve re are cleverly finished. Over the 
hee ade _ Issuing froin a cloud, writing with a 
wall, of 2; ”  enerenng a Latin inscription on the 
stage wal - # giles. is a translation , God has 
shall aa Pie Be his cause; when theophilanthrophy 
apostolic eim me lout the world, evangelical charity and 
aS eles oh will re-appear in the Catholic church.’ 
eh ive mee and the inscription is admirable. 
Pear in th pri at neither Toleration nor Crnelty ap- 
€ picture, as we expected that they would oc- 





cupy prominent situations being very intimately connected 
with the subject of representation. 

The room in which the picture is exhibited, is lighted 
with only a few glimmering lamps, which just serve to ren- 
der the ¢ darkness visible,’ and the picture is lighted in the 
manner of scenes at a theatre, by stage lights, which are 
concealed from the eye of the spectator. The effect of this 
interesting novelty is astonishing, and so complete is the 
illusion, that, without touching the canvas and beholding 
the lights, one can scarcely credit the fact of its not being 
a glass-painting, ora transparency. We recommend the 
evening, as the most favourable time to see it, as the eyes 
are not then dazzled with the confusing difference of 
light. 

"We predict that when carping and unjust critics shall 
be food for worms, this picture will, in after ages, be 
esteemed as an excellent allegory, illustrative of the ingui- 
sition. There are in the several attributes of the figures 
introduced, nu superabundant symbols, but the design 
throughout is easy and natural, the colouring is extremely 
brilliant, glowing with a warm Titianesque richness, and, 
tout ensemble, has a most powerful effect, very creditable 
to the genius of Italian art. 

We cannot better conclude our notice, than in the words 
of a friend skilled in the arts, who accompanied us, ‘ this 
is a very fine picture.” We may, without injustice to our 
own native artists, congratulate M. Revelli, upon the 
achievement of his successful effort, and we sincerely hope 
that he will receive from the British public, that strenuous 
encouragement which his well directed talents deserve. 


Mr. Uaypoon.—In reply to the letter of ‘an amateur,’ 
we observe, that we have no ardent desire for violent con- 
troversial severity, and that, knowing the very arduous 
difficulties with which an artist has to contend, we are 
most unwilling to apply to his name an opprobrious stig- 
ma, disgraceful to him as a man, and dishonourable to 
him as a member of a profession ; for this cogent reason, 
we must have some better evidence and authority for the 
charges avainst the gentleman concerned, than the mere 
ipse dixit of ‘an amateur,’ before we can give implicit 
credence to such serious accusations, which involve not 
merely the talent but the character of Mr. Haydon. We 
beg pardon of ‘an amateur’ in observing, that we suspect 
that we should have been fearfully reproached by our 
readers, had we mentioned Mr. Haydon’s difference with 
the late Mr. West, in our biographical sketch of him, and 
more especially, as such dissention may have been ho- 
nourable to no party, and productive of no good end. 

We cannot agree in opinion with ‘an amateur,’ that 
the ‘ Judgment of Solomon’ is superior to the ‘Entry into 
Jerusalem ;’ the latter picture, although not free from 
faults, certainly could have been produced by none but 
a person of greut talent. °. 9 4: 





Che Mrama. 


PIPPI LIAIS 


Drury Lane.—A new afterpiece of a farcical descrip~ 
tion, was produced at this theatre on Wednesday night, 
entitled The Lady and the Devil. Its sole merit rests in 
some amusing incidents, for the plot is extravagant, and 
the dialogue very poor. The scene is in Naples. Ze- 
phyrina (Miss Kelly), the heroine of the piece, is: is 
love with Captain Wildlove (Elhtston), who. fortunately 
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happens to lodge in the adjoining house; between these 
houses there is a private communication, which enables 
Zephyrina to pass behind the tapestry of her own dressin 
room into the captain’s chamber. He writes notes which 
he leaves on his table for his servant to take, but she an- 
ticipates his office, enters, carries away the letter, and 
leaves a suitable answer. The captain and his servant 
Jeremy (Harley), are astonished, and the latter feels no 
difficulty in attributing it to the agency of the Devil. In 
one of these adventures, however, she encounters Jeremy, 
who seizes her. She intreats to be liberated, but neither 
tears nor bribes will prevail, until she seizes the Captain's 
snuffbox, dashes its contents in Jeremy's face, and, as 
Wildlove says, ‘ vanishes in a sneeze.’ [n a similar enter- 
prize, she meets with the Captain in his chamber, con- 
fesses her flame in a song, and while he is directed to 
turn aside, she escapes behind the tapestry, leaving her 
attendant Negombo (Mrs. Bland), under her veil, which 
the Captain, to prevent an escape, had held very fast. An 
explanutiun takes place, the Captain invokes her in the 
name of Hymen, and the lovers are united. This piece, 
though very destitute of dramatic merit, afforded an op- 
portunity for some good acting. Elliston as the lover, 
Miss Kelly as the heroine, and Harley as the servant, gave 
the piece an interest which, in other hands, it could 
scarcely bave possessed. 

Mr. Kean continues his triumphant course, in the 
character of King Lear; and well filled houses attest the 
merits and popularity of the performance. Mr. Elliston 
need wish no better criterion. 

Covent GAarpen.—A melo-dramatic piece was acted 
for the first time at this house, on Wednesday night, 
called M/ontoni, or the Phantom. It is taken from a 
french drama, entitled the Dream, brought out last year 
in Paris, and the scenes change only with the act, in the 
French manner. It has all the extravagant horrors of 
melo-drama, without much novelty. Mr, Macready, who 
is certainly the first melo-dramatic actor on the stage, 
played the hero of the piece with great effect. Montoni 
appears to have been written for Mr. Macready, as its chief 
interest rested upon him. Mr. Abbott and Miss Foote 
made the most of characters not peculiarly striking. The 
piece was rather favourably received. 








Literary aw Scienttfic Tntelliqeice. 

Instruction of the Blind.—An ingenious mechanical inven- 
tion has lately been completed, which opens a new and inex- 
haustible source of information to those who are afflicted by 
the privation of sight. It is called a duplex typograph, and 
enables the blind to receive and communicate ideas by means 
of letters, upon a principle adapted to the sense of feeling. 
The apparatus is compact and portable, and the system so 
simple and intelligible, that it may be acquired by the blind 
in a very short space of time, and its application is instantly 
comprehended by others. ‘The inventor is Mr. J. Purkis, 
brother of « well known musical character, who, by the aid 
of a skilful oculist, obtained the blessings of sight, at the age 
of thirty, after having been blind from the time of his birth. 

Herculaneum MSS.—\n addition to former notices respect- 
ing the MSS. found in Herculaneum, we have to announce 
the unrolling of eighty-eight. Most of these consist of works 
by the Greek philosophers, or Sophists ; nine are by Epicurus, 
thirty-two bear the name of Philodemus, three by Demetrius, 
one by Calotes, one by Polystratus, one by Carniades, and 
one by Chrysippus. ‘These works, with like others, the au- 
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thors of which are unknown, treat of natural or moral philo. 
sophy, of medicine, of arts, manners, ancl customs. 

At Pompeia, there have been recently discovered severa] 
fresh buildings, in the line of the beautiful street that leads to 
the temple of Isis, to that of Hercules, and to the theatre, [py 
a house which doubtless was the residence of some eX peri- 
enced medical practitioner, chirurgical instruments of a hieh|y 
finished workmanship, have been found, with a number of 
excellent paintings, representing fruits and animals. 

Comets.—A new comet was discovered at Marseilles, on the 
28th of November, by M. Blanpain, in the south wing of the 
constellation Virgo. Its angular diameter was about six or 
seven minutes. A very small and confused nucleus has been 
observed, but no tail. 

It has been ascertained that one and the same comet re- 
turned to our system in 1786, 1795, 1801, 1805, and 1818-j9, 
It appears never to range beyond the orbit of Jupiter. Its 
short period of little more than three years and a quarter, and 
its mean distance from the sun, which is not much greater 
than twice that of the earth. It crosses the orbit of the earth 
more than 60 times in a century, but this need excite no ap- 
prehension in those who deny the phantom of attraction—it 


may disturb and divert the energy of the sun’s force on the. 


earth and moon, but can in no way attract, as is vulgarly sup- 
posed. 
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The Wie. 

. AAA 
Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! 


de 


LUCRETIUS. 


The following air, sung by Miss Stephens in the musical ro- 
mance of Henri Quatre, has more merit than we generally find 
in similar productions :— 

Tell me, my heart, why morning’s prime 
Looks like the fading eve— 

Why the gay lark’s celestial chime 
But tells the soul to grieve? 

‘The heaving bosom seems to say, 

Oh, hapless maid, your love’s away! 


Tell me, my heart, why summer’s glow 
A wintry day beguiles— 

Why Flora’s beauties seem to blow, 
And fading nature smiles? 

Some zephyr whispers in my ear, 

Ah, happy maid, your love is near ! 

Religious Invective.—Colton Mather has preserved a choice 
specimen of invective against Dr. Owen, by one of the primi- 
tive Quakers, of the name of Fisher, who addressed him thus: 
‘Thou fiery fighter and green headed trumpeter ; thou hedge- 
hog and grinning dog; thou bastard, that tumbled out of the 
mouth of the Babylonish bawd; thou mole; thou tinker; 
thou lizard; thou bell of no metal, but the tone of a kettle; 
thou wheelbarrow; thou whirlpool; thou whirligig; O thou 
firebrand ; thou adder and scorpion; thou louse; thou cow- 
dung; thou moon-calf; thou ragged tatterdemalion ; thou 
Judas ; thou livest in philosophy and logic, which are of the 
Devil.’ 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Criticisms on the ‘ Royal Academy’ and the ‘ Spring Gardens’ Ex- 
hibitions, and a further notice of ‘ Hogg’s Winter Evening Taler, 
are deferred until our next. 


The book alluded to by T. W. has not been received. 
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